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NOTES 


WAR AGAINST WAR 


Tue animals explained to the lion that they had made 
up their minds not to growl and fight any more. 

‘A most admirable resolution !”’ quoth the lion. 
most admirable resolution /” 
his teeth. 


‘6 4 
And he continued to sharpen 


Wuat is the mystery of the New Year’s naval pro- 
motions? An Order in Council was recently passed 
increasing the number of executive officers by 740, the 
increase to be made gradually, commencing on January 1. 
Well, we have got the New Year’s promotions, but we 
have no increase in numbers. As a matter of fact the 
promotions in every case are less than last year. One 
other point is worthy of remark, that our admirals are 
not getting younger, despite Lord Charles Beresford’s 
Protests. Of the nine new captains only two can reason- 
ably hope to become flag officers if peace continues. The 
two youngest of the new captains are already forty and 
forty-one years of age respectively, and the eldest—a most 
capable officer—is forty-six years of age. At twenty-one 
Nelson was a captain, and he had finished his great career 
at forty-seven. We may believe all our naval officers are 
Nelsons, but they are more fitted for captain’s rank and 
responsibility at thirty than at forty-five. They will all be 
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old men before they are admirals—even those who are 
fortunate enough to escape the age clause. 


THE people of the United States come of good stock, 
and seem to understand the business of empire manage- 
ment. On Thursday President McKinley fully realised 
the expectations we have always bidden our readers to 
hold, and in his instructions to General Otis proclaimed 
the policy of an absolutely open door to the commerce of all 
friendly nations in the Philippines. Thus Britain and the 
United States stand side by side in the Far East. And the 
Americans are making ready for their new responsibilities. 
As a first step in this new order, ships have already been 
selected to act as guardships at Guam, which practically 
commands the Carolines, at Samoa and at Hawaii; 
Samoa is meanwhile being converted into a naval sta- 
tion. Another form; of activity of the Navy Department 
has to do with charts. The coasts of Cuba and the 
other Antilles are to be immediately surveyed, and accu- 
rate hydrographic Sinformation forwarded to Washing- 
ton. But this is not all. A squadron is being organised 
to visit Europe this year to let us old-fashioned folk 
see something of the American Navy; and the gun- 
boat Wilmington is about to begin another exhibition 
cruise to the West Indies and South American Republics. 
There is every reason to believe the report that when the 
Squadron visits Spithead the Duke of York will be in 
command of the first-class battleship, Prince George, and 
will do the honours of the occasion. 


Ir after four centuries of Spanish rule the Filippinos 
are fit for self-government, then either the Filippinos are 
fit also for Paradise or else Spanish rule has been cruelly 
maligned. But that the Filippinos are not yet fit for self- 
government, and that Spanish rule deserves all the ill 
things said of it, is sufficiently indicated by the way the 
islanders treat any Spanish monks who may fall into their 
hands. That treatment may not be described in detail, 
but some idea of its unspeakable barbarity may be gathered 
from the fact that a number of captive monks were driven 
by the insurgents at Iloilo tied together by a rope passed 
through the noses. Before a people so brutalised can be 
expected to fit themselves into a civilised order they will 
need a sharp lesson, and that lesson they are about to 
receive at the hands of General Otis. The Americans are 
but repeating our own experience. 


Tue new Russian Ambassador at Washington signal- 
ised his assumption of office a few weeks back by proclaiming 
urbi et orbi that any gratitude the United States might be 
feeling towards England for services rendered in upsetting 
an European coalition against her during the late war 
with Spain was gratitude misplaced ; that indeed it was 
the Russian Codlin, not the British Short, who was 
America’s true friend. Well, we prefer Mr. Day’s testi- 
mony on this point. Mr. Day was first Foreign Secretary 
in the Washington Government, and after the war was 
ended was one of the American Peace Commissioners. 
Also he is a man of singularly calm and cautious tempera- 
ment, and of a judicial habit of mind. When therefore at 
a meeting the other day of the American Bar he spoke 
emphatically of England’s uniformly cordial friendship 
during the war as a fact whose value cannot be over- 
estimated, we may be sure that he had in his mind some- 
thing more solid than a platonic affection on the part of 
the ‘‘ Old Country.” 
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Two new portents of sinister omen have appeared 
this week in the clouds that overhang distracted France 
—the long-expected manifesto of Prince Victor Napoleon 
and the birth of the League which calls itself the Patrie 
Francaise. The manifesto of the Pretender to the 
Napoleonic succession means much or little according 
to the character of Prince Victor, and the attitude 
of the French Army towards his brother, Prince Louis 
Napoleon of the Russian Imperial Guard. To the out- 
side world the Pretender is known only as the son of 
his father—the worthless and disreputable Plon Plon; but 
his intimates report him to be a man of resource and reso- 
lution. Of the League, suffice to say that under cover of 
great names and a vague profession of patriotism it stands 
to-day exposed as but another embodiment of the spirit 
which in its crazy zeal against the Jews has grown care- 
less of the very foundations of civil liberty. The one hope 
for France, now that the civil arm of government has 
fallen paralysed, lies in the courage and rectitude of the 
High Court of Justice. 


TRADE may not follow the flag, but Lord Farrer himself 
must admit that trade is in a parlous state where the 
Union Jack does not fly. Witness the case of Madagascar. 
There, until France annexed the island in 1895, there was 
at any rate the fair beginning of a settled industrial civili- 
sation, with an expanding volume of trade, nearly go per 
cent. of which was with this country. To-day Madagascar 
is in a state of deepening anarchy. Trade is dwindling, 
and our share of it is rapidly reaching zero. On French 
imports a duty of 4 per cent., on English imports a duty 
of 50 per cent. ad valorem is levied by the French Govern- 
ment. And as if this were not enough, all coasting craft 
are, since the 1st inst., compelled to come under the 
French flag. All this and much else that is being done to 
exclude British commerce from the island is in direct 
conflict with the pledges of the French Government, and in 
marked defiance of Lord Salisbury’s emphatic protests. 


Tue Separatists of the Hungarian Parliament, though 
in the minority, have so far succeeded as to prevent the re- 
newal of the hard-won Constitutional bond—the Ausgleich 
—between Hungary and Austria. At the present moment 
the only link between the two halves of the monarchy is 
the Emperor’s will, to which, under Article XIV. of the 
Constitution, he may give extra-parliamentary expression 
in the event of the breakdown—such a breakdown as we 
are now witnessing—of parliamentary institutions. On 
this provision he has fallen back, and Baron Banffy—M. 
Horanski having failed to shoot him—is now administer- 
ing the Government under an Imperial edict alone. 


One consequence of this state of things is the illegality 
of all Government taxation, the Ministry having failed to 
obtain legislative sanction for their Budget. Yet, though 
nobody is under any legal obligation to pay taxes, there 
has been a general rush to do so; and, as an emphatic 
protest against the policy of the Opposition, ‘‘ many 
people have not only paid taxes already due, but in some 
instances have paid them in advance.” The extent to which 
the Opposition leaders, M. Kossuth and Count Apponyi, 
will take warning and amend their methods remains to be 
seen ; but it may be taken for granted that if they do not, 
the Government, encouraged by this mark of public con- 
fidence, will resort to a dissolution in the hope of obtaining 
a rational Chamber. 
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Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD has enjoyed altogether excep- 
tional opportunities of learning the truth about China, and 
his transparent honesty and alert open-eyed intellect lend 
to the conclusions at which he has arrived an unusual 
degree of authority. He is all for the open door, he says, 
but adds in the same breath that in Manchuria it is already 
‘*absolutely shut.” Not, however, by hostile tariffs, but 
by more effectual means—‘‘ by the interference of one 
country with the commercial enterprises of another.” In 
Newchang, he adds, as the result of Russia’s insidious 
interference with our commercial enterprises there, the 
three million pounds worth of trade we have been doing 
through that port is doomed, unless indeed the British 
Government, in alliance with America, Japan, and Ger- 
many, will persuade Russia to restore the status guo ante. 


His news as to our sphere of influence is even more 
depressing. But just there it will be as well to quote 
Lord Charles’s own words. ‘‘ When I left home,” he told 
the Shanghai Branch of the China Association, ‘‘ 1 was 


under the impression that we had some portion of China which 
was within our sphere of influence, and I believed that portion 
was called the Yang-tsi Valley. I have been puzzled here 
however, to know what the Yang-tsi Valley means, and no one? 
has been able to tell me. As matters are, we have not got one 
single sod in China which belongs to us as a sphere of influence, 
although the people at home think they have—barring the 
lease of Wei-hai-Wei and the addition to Hong Kong at Mirs 
Bay. What is the position of other countries? I think we 
may say without exaggeration, Russia has got a very extensive 
sphere of influence ; I think we may say Germany has ; but 
the great British nation, with 68 per cent. of the whole trade in 
its hands, has no sphere of influence, and so far as the North 
is concerned there is no open door. Is that the position we 
are to remain in? I think not. 


There is unhappy confirmation of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s estimate of our position in the Yang-tsi Valley in the 
fact that in the recently published return of Treaties still 
wholly or in part operative no mention is made of the 
written pledge of the Chinese Government not to alienate 
any portion of that region to a foreign Power. 


Tue Law Court sittings commence again upon Wed- 
nesday of next week. Mr. Bucknill, the newly made 
Judge, has, by his appointment, fulfilled general expecta- 
tion. His promotion has been criticised as a political 
move. Undoubtedly his seat was and is safe, and the 
Ministerial party run no risks by his elevation to the 
Bench. But, apart from politics, there can be no possible 
doubt that Mr. Bucknill is pre-eminently qualified for his 
position. His knowledge of law is well attested by his 
immense practice of recent years at the Bar, and is in fact 
beyond impeachment. Upon the question of merit his 
selection is fully justified, and to criticise it as a political 
move is to tell only half the story. Lord Halsbury has 
made many worse choices; he has made none better. 


Tue six weeks’ London season opened by the Carl 
Rosa Company at the Lyceum on Monday has not made 
too promising a start. Last year the same Company 
made the fatal mistake of attempting a season at Covent 
Garden concurrently with performances in the provinces, 
with results which could only be considered deplorable. 
Are they going to commit a similar error this time? Cer- 
tainly some of the performances given this week pointed 
in this direction. The Carl Rosa Company can do better 
than it has done so far. Yet of all places London is 
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surely the one in which they should give us of their very 
best. Performances apart, moreover, the management 
has not been conspicuously discreet. Casts have not been 
obtainable in advance, critics have not been too judiciously 
cared for, and in other ways room for improvement has 
been left. Yet if there is one enterprise more than 
another which needs the deftest and most careful manage- 
ment it is an off-season run of opera in English by a pro- 
vincial company. 


No little stir has been made this week over the 
allegations of ‘‘the deliberate killing of wounded Der- 
vishes” by British troops after the battle of Omdurman. 
The indictment, as set forth in the Contemporary Review 
by E. N. Bennett (amateur war correspondent of the 
Westminster Gasette), is challenged by that old campaigner, 
Mr. Bennett Burleigh (of the Dazly Telegraph). In cross- 
ing swords with his more youthful opponent, Mr. Burleigh 
makes use of extremely vigorous language. ‘‘ A colossal 
untruth,” “ flippancy of humbug,” and “ rigmarole accu- 
sation” are among the mildest of his epithets. Ammu- 
nition of this description seems rather wasted, for the 
charges brought by Mr. Bennett were never likely to be 
seriously entertained, except, perhaps, by the directresses 
of young ladies’ schools. Moreover, they have already 
been officially contradicted by members of the Head- 
quarters Staff, who sawa good deal more of the campaign 
than did Mr. Bennett. Of course, isolated instances may 
have occurred of its being found necessary to despatch 
two or three of the enemy who, when wounded, seized the 
opportunity to treacherously kill English soldiers engaged 
in succouring them. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that this was the exception, and most certainly not 
the rule. This conviction is strengthened by the fact that 
at Omdurman no fewer than 11,000 wounded Dervish 
prisoners were attended to by the Army Medical Staff 
doing duty with the Sirdar’s forces. 


Tue Bishop of London recently directed one of his 
clergy, who had been accustomed to omit the ‘‘impre- 
catory ” Psalms when they occurred in the order of divine 
service, to say them ; and the incumbent in question, while 
loyally complying with the request of his diocesan, con- 
fessed that he should say those psalms ‘‘ with something 
of a wry face.” Lord Brassey, Governor of Victoria, 
speaking at the Australian Church Congress, asked whether 
it would not be well ‘‘ to omit those Psalms which depart 
most widely from the Christian ideal.” Weare entirely of 
Lord Brassey’s opinion; and we think that the London 
parson’s omission was one of those at which the Bishop 
might well have winked the other eye. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury’s reply to the deputation 
which recently waited upon him from the Tithe Rent- 
charge Owners’ Union was scarcely encouraging. What 
the members of the Union wish seems not unreasonable in 
itself : namely, that the owners of tithe rent-charge shall 
receive the benefit of the Agricultural Rating Act. All 
the Archbishop would say was, that they must wait for 
the report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation ; 
and that meanwhile he would bring the matter before the 
bishops. 


EVEN epidemics have their uses. The testimony heard 
this week before the Calcutta Plague Commission is 
already confirming three most important advances in our 
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knowledge of the disease. The first is the striking fact 
that the virus of the plague, in the vast majority of cases, 
enters the system through some scratch or abrasion of the 
skin, and notably through the bites of infected insects. 
The next discovery is the curious chain of infection followed 
by the germ. It has always been a puzzle why those who 
nursed the sick—if they came from a healthy district, and 
took reasonable precautions—so seldom caught the plague. 
It has now been proved, as was suspected at Shanghai, 
that the germ first passes into the body of the rat, then 
into the blood of the rat’s parasites, and from these into 
the human blood. Then, as the third link in the chain, an 
insect is necessary. This has been repeatedly proved by 
placing fleas taken from rats dying with the plague in the 
cages of healthy rats, with the result of rapid transmission 
of the disease. 


LasTLy, the testimony brings home to us with a vivid- 
ness and particularity as never before, the old doctrine 
that the plague is a filth disease. It is born in filth ; 
it spreads only in filth. The reasonably clean city or in- 
dividual need have.absolutely no fear of it. Its mortality 
falls solely upon the slums even of an Oriental city. And 
such slums! One of the witnesses thought Calcutta 
suffered so much less than Bombay because her native 
busts were less insanitary than the Bombay chawls. Upon 
‘examination ” a dus¢z¢ was found to be a cluster of huts 
strung along together so that there were only two or 
three doors for the whole cluster, and zo windows. The 
drain-sinks which an enlightened Government had placed 
in them were carefully stopped up, and no refuse of any 
sort is ever carried out until it gets too high to walk over 
or too deep to wade through. And how many people live 
in each dbusti? About two hundred / Comment is super- 
fluous. The plague is a sanitary necessity. 


THE new regulations of the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society have been issued, and they require that all year- 
lings shown shall be undocked, whether they be colts or 
fillies. We can scarcely doubt that the Society is strong 
enough to have its way; and if a fashion for long tails be 
set, the breeders will come round quickly enough. It 
must be remembered that the present idea that a cob or 
hunter looks uncommonly smart with cropped mane and 
docked tailis founded on quite unnatural ideas of beauty. 
The only plausible reason for docking horses is that in 
driving the tail can be used as a weapon of defence—z.e. 
a horse can hold down the reins with it, to ease his 
mouth; and the contrivance was originally used for harness 
horses only. In riding, nothing whatever is gained by 
shortening the tail. On the contrary, hunting-men are 
well aware that the tail, far from being an impediment, 
very often saves a tumble—it is the helm of the horse. 
We have no doubt, therefore, but that public opinion will 
back the action of the Hunters’ Improvement Society ; and 
the middle-aged buck, who is the chief patron of docked 
horses, will come to find that he has either to change his 
taste or become antiquated himself. 


Ir has been said by a gastronomic authority that 
pretty much the same sort of pie is produced by putting in 
rabbits, young rooks, or gulls, rats and squirrels. Down 
New Forest way they seem to prefer squirrels, and on 
Boxing Day four hunts for these creatures took place. 
Two from Lyndhurst bagged respectively fifty-one and 
twenty-seven, one from Bank accounted for fifty-one, and 
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one from Emery Down laid twenty-seven low—total, one 
hundred and fifty-six. The correspondent of the Morning 
Post who chronicles these achievements describes the 
weapons employed as scales and snaggers. Is scales 
not a misprint for squails? We do not know what sort 
of scales could be used for hunting, but a squail, or 
squailer, is a stick weighted at one end with lead, for the 
double purpose of making it carry well and of causing it 
to fall through twigs or foliage. Anyway, the custom is 
barbarous. Squirrels not infrequently damage young 
plantations, and have necessarily to be thinned out; but 
in an old wood they are not only perfectly harmless, but 
its most graceful inhabitants, and we trust the yokels of 
Lyndhurst and Emery Down will try to think of a less 
reprehensible way of enjoying themselves on Boxing Day, 
1899. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE WAY. 
OUT 


NEWFOUNDLAND, in one short week, has leapt to the 
centre of the stage. It may be said without hesitation 
that at no time in the island’s history have matters affect- 
ing her interests been so closely watched and discussed 
by the press and politicians of Europe as at this pre- 
sent moment. Even the disputes relating to Siam and 
the African hinterlands retire before the Newfoundland 
question. But more significant even than this sudden 
accession to prominence of the subject’ of ‘* French 
shore” rights in the Colony is the unexpected change of 
attitude on the part of the French. One may, without 
excess of sagacity, conceive this to be inspired. For the 
first time since this question became a live issue French 
statesmen seem to perceive the real moral and commercial 
value of their contentions. M. Landry, a well-known 
publicist, has declared in the columns of the Figaro :— 


The French shore is not worth the blood of a single 
French sailor, and we should be well advised in accepting 
compensation in exchange for this part of the coast. Who 
knows if it would not be better to ask now for this compensa- 
tion and this exchange ? 


More than the letter itself is the reception accorded to 
Rear-Admiral Reveillere’s letter to the J/atcn, in which, 
after stating that it would certainly be of advantage to 
the two nations if French rights in Newfoundland were 
exchanged for ‘‘ something of equivalent value,” he 
deciares :— 

Contrary to assertions which have obtained too much 
currency, I affirm positively, with the certainty of not being 
gainsaid by any of the officers who know our Newfoundland 


station, that the French shore sas no kind of value for our 
Navy. 


These two opinions may be said to represent the 
opinions of the many in France who are now discussing 
the matter. And in this Frenchmen are wise. A settle- 
ment of some kind is inevitable. By reasonable co-opera- 
tion at this juncture France may secure more than justice. 
By unreasonable persistence in a dog-in-the-manger policy 
she can only hasten the day when a strict limitation to her 
treaty rights will deprive those rights of any commercial 
value whatever. Britain is amenable now ; but our neigh- 
bours do not lose sight of the fact that the question may 
at any moment pass beyond Britain’s contro!. Newfound- 
land is a British self-governing Colony; and a British 
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self-governing Colony always gets its way when it knows 
its own mind. 

We may therefore assume the inception of a conciliatory 
spirit amongst our neighbours. In reciprocating that 
spirit, let us beware of the traditional weakness of British 
statesmanship. If there is to be bargaining, let us see at 
least that we do not repeat the blunders of San Juan and 
a hundred and one other instances of British ineptitude. 
We are in this matter the trustees of Newfoundland, and 
it is only common justice to our senior Colony that the 
value of the French contentions should be clearly defined, 
and that we give no more than such ascertained value 
justifies. ‘‘In this country, if not in Newfoundland,” 
remarks the Standard, rather unkindly, ‘‘there is every 
wish to respect existing treaties ;” and it adds: ‘* They 
(the British Government) do not expect France to give up 
her rights for nothing.” That is, and always has been, so ; 
but, remembering the past, our fear is that, in a proper 
desire to meet French approaches, British statesmen may 
forget that their first duty is towards the Colony that has 
always been the Cinderella of the British family. 

What, then, are the facts as regards the actual in 
dustrial and commercial interests of the French on the 
treaty shore? Happily for our readers, the presence in 
England of Judge Prowse, an unimpeachable Newfound- 
land authority, renders it possible for us to present these 
vital facts :— 

‘‘The French used to have more than a dozen esta- 
blishments on the North-East coast; the past year they 
had only two, one at Rouge, another at St. Julliens; at 
the latter place there were 50 men and at Rouge 63. 
The official reports show about 200,000 cod caught at 
both places, St. Julliens being the worst. This would 
represent about 3,000 quintals dry cod-fish. But I know 
it to be highly exaggerated. The Newfoundland fisher- 
men in the neighbourhood only caught about 9 quintals a 
man, and an English merchant informed me that the 
French catch at St. Julliens was not more than 7 quintals 
per man; and at Rouge about 15. But, allowing for the 
larger amount of 3,000 quintals and 13,000 for the West 
coast, we arrive at the following results :—6,500 cases of 
lobsters at 10 per case, makes the intrinsic value of the 
lobsters amount to £14,000 sterling; whilst the intrinsic 
value of the 13,000 quintals of codfish at 11s. per quintal 
is exactly £7,150.” 

Now, it requires no very extensive familiarity with 
fisheries of any kind to perceive that an industry carried on 
by 600 men which only produces £8,000 is—to put it mildly 
—unsatisfactory. It is, in a word, the lobster-packing 
industry plus the bounties which maintains the French 
cod-fishery in existence. In every respect, save the lobster 
industry, in bounties, in a scheme of high protection, in its 
bonuses to the crews, the French are playing a costly and 
a losing game. This should be borne in mind. It may 
not be mentioned in the course of the general negotiations 
which we may rightly conceive will soon claim the atten- 
tion of Lord Salisbury and M. Cambon, but it is none the 
less a tangible consideration. And is the lobster industry 
legally secured to the French? Can it be held by any 
arbitrators in Europe or North America that the phrase in 
the treaties ‘‘ drying of fish ” meant ‘‘ packing of lobsters”? 
At present the local modus vivendi, instigated by the 
Imperial Government to avoid direct negotiations with the 
French, meets the difficulty. But the Newfoundlanders con- 
sented to this interpretation under protest—animated by the 
same spirit which has caused them to submit to almost 
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every form of oppression and sacrifice, a spirit of loyalty 


and obedience. But they are now roused to a sense of 
their injustice by the growth of conditions which involve 
their whole future prosperity. The very mention of an 
international modus vivendi—i.e. between Britain and 
France—which would permanently guarantee a continu- 
ance of the present situation, acts upon the aggrieved 
colonists as does a red rag to a bull. 

And their attitude need surprise no one. Ina letter 
we have received from Sir Charles Dilke, he says: ‘‘I 
have always expected that the Colony would sooner or 
later drop the extraordinary Act which they have from 
time to time been pressed into passing, and I am, as I 
have said, quite sure that the House of Commons will not 
pass it. That will force the action of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Here Sir Charles Dilke refers to the coercive measure 
which would be introduced in the House in the event of 
Newfoundland’s proving what Downing Street would 
probably term refractory, but which the vast majority of 
Her Majesty’s subjects will—must—deem the only sen- 
sible, dignified course the Colony could pursue. 

Sir Charles continues :— 

‘‘] found in Paris that this question could easily be 
settled at the present time. Of course it is obvious that 
we should have to give large concessions of some kind. 
But I see no difficulty, provided they are on water, and 
not on land. Of course, as regards money payment, 
strong as is our case about the lobsters, after what Lord 
Salisbury did in 1890, we must pay; and I have seen 
various calculations as to what would be the amount of 
such payment.” 

We are asked to put forward a definite proposal for 
compensation. Looking at the above statement of the 
net value of their fisheries rights to the French, we are 
able to say that under no circumstances, however favour- 
able, would its value to the French nation pass that line 
which marks profit from loss. There is the lobster in- 
dustry, which, if the modus vivend: is continued, returns a 
net profit of some few thousands annually. Let us be 
generous. Let us overlook the decline of the fisheries ; 
let us assume the continuance of the modus vivend7, which 
guarantees the lobster traffic—let us recognise even French 
sentiment and French susceptibilities ; and then let us 
offer France, in order to recoup the loss of her fishermen 
and lobster-packers, the sum of 4 100,o0oo—in other words, 
two and a half millions of francs. This we believe to be 
an equitable, thoroughly honest, and fair arrangement. 
No compromise can be based upon any territorial sove- 
reignty in Newfoundland. No claim for damages on the 
part of the French can be admitted which infers any terri- 
torial rights whatsoever. And it cannot fail to be obvious 
to the Imperial-minded statesman, be he at Westminster, 
Ottawa, or St. John’s, that the settlement of this question 
should afford the occasion for the long-deferred entrance 
of Newfoundland into the Canadian Dominion. New- 
foundland is poor; Canada is, if not yet rich, eminently 
well-to-do ; and while, of course, the Imperial Exchequer 
must for the past sins of British statesmen bear by far 
the larger part of the burden of financial settlement, the 
Statesmen at Ottawa, who have led the Empire in the 
matter of tariffs and cheaper postage, may, by helping to 
rid Newfoundland of her intolerable burden, also assist to 
realise the long-cherished dream of a Dominion which 
Shall no longer exclude the sentinel-island of British 
North America. 
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COBDENISM OLD AND NEW 


Tue old order changeth, and even the Cobden Club 
changes with it. Of this fact the manifesto issued by the 
Committee of the Club on Thursday is a most significant 
reminder, Cobdenism has not alone entered upon a new 
crusade; it has reverted under Lord Farrer to the first 
faith of its founder. The perverted Cobdenism of the Man- 
chester school, with its blighting narrowness, has evolved 
itself into a new Cobdenism—the Cobdenism of Expansion 
and the Open Door. Herein is a fact of historic national 
importance. 

Between Cobden and the Cobdenism which died the 
other day with Mr. T. B. Potter lay a great gulf. The 
body of political and economic doctrine which bears 
Cobden’s name was in Cobden’s own mind compassed 
about by a cloud of ‘‘ifs” and ‘‘ buts,” which, in the 
minds of his disciples, were inoperative or, more frequently, 
non-existent. Thus, if he hated War—and where is. the 
sane Englishman who does not?—he was nevertheless 
ready to spend £100,000,000 to keep the British Navy 
superior to any European coalition; and, as we now 
know, he had so busied himself over questions of 
strategy as to anticipate the principles on which the 
masters of war of our own day have planned the defence 
of the Empire. So, again, while he believed with all his 
heart that the nations would be the happier and the 
wealthier for the adoption all round of free exchange of 
commodities, he yet accepted the contrary principle of 
commercial treaties, himself negotiating one with France; 
and it cannot be doubted that, other arguments failing, 
he would have sanctioned a resort to countervailing 
duties rather than allow the crippling of British industry 
by bounty-fed competition. As to the Colonies, Cobden 
himself afforded no warrant for the silly notion which has 
been fathered on him that they are a source of weakness 
and danger to the Mother Country. True, he did not see 
in them and in their closer union with ourselves a source 
of strength ; but this limitation of vision he shared with 
every statesman of his generation whatever their politics 
or school. 

Turning now to the other characteristic features of Cob- 
den’s political faith, we find that he shared the wholesome 
British preference for a minimum of government, and an in- 
veterate doubt as to the policy of entrusting to State officials 
any business that might anywise be done by private enter- 
prise. This preference and this doubt he borrowed from 
Adam Smith, who was the first to formulate them, but 
without Cobden the formula might never have become, as 
it has become, ingrained in our mental make-up as a sure 
defence against Socialism of the Continental pattern. 
Out of his distrust of officialism, with its red tape and 
irresponsibility, he opposed the Factory Act and the 
movement for State schools, but we have the late Lord 
Shaftesbury’s testimony that Cobden’s opposition and the 
opposition of his colleagues were of quite different types 
and temper. In all things he displayed—and they did not 
—a spirit of accommodation and a sense of timeliness ; 
and it was just the lack of these saving graces on the 
part of his disciples, rather than any defect of purpose, 
that brought to Cobden undeserved discredit and to his 
school—the ‘‘ Manchester school,” as the German Social- 
ists have taught us to call it—first inefficacy and then 
dissolution. As long ago as 1878, only thirteen years 
after the master’s death, Mr. John Morley was bewailing 
the demise of the Manchester school, claiming for its 
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members, by way of epitaph, that ‘‘ with all their short- 
comings [they] had at least the signal distinction of 
attaching their views on special political questions to a 
general and presiding conception of the modern phase of 
civilisation as industrial and pacific.” But, lest any 
doubt should remain about the death of the Cobdenism of 
the Manchester school as a power in politics, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, ‘‘ one of the last survivors of Cobden’s school and 
circle,” has just sung its requiem. In a letter published 
in the Zimes of December 22, a letter as from one to whom 
the world, once so easy to advise, has grown strange and 
remote, Mr. Smith, speaking for himself and his old 
friends and co-workers, writes : ‘‘ ‘Free Trade, peace, good- 
will among nations’ was our motto. With regard to the 
last two articles the world has certainly been going 
against us,” and even ‘‘ Free Trade is now disparaged ” ; 
and he looks forward to a bad time for the world. Well, 
Free Trade is not disparaged, unless indeed it be a dis- 
paragement to have reduced it to its true rank as a 
measure of economic expediency, bringing vast benefits 
but also certain inconveniences to the community that 
adopts it, yet being in no sense or degree the ethical im- 
perative such as it seems to rank in the deliverances of 
the Manchester school. But in the rest of the indictment 
and in his outlook into the near future Mr. Goldwin Smith 
is not far astray. Peace on earth and good-will among 
men are still to come, and before they come the world 
must expect to pass through troublous times. The 
mistake Mr. Goldwin Smith makes is in ascribing the 
downfall of Cobdenism and the “era of international 
hatred, bloated armaments, and wars of conquest,” on 
which, he says, we are entering, to sheer perversity or 
worse on the part of those of his countrymen who direct 
the nation’s affairs. 

Cobdenism, the Cobdenism of the Manchester school, 
has perished of its own errors; errors for which, as we 
have already said, Cobden is not to be held accountable, 
and errors which were in a large measure a logical out- 
growth of the spirit of the times. It has perished because, 
with rare energy and polemical resource, it taught, as the 
very essence of its faith, that Empire is, if not a crime, 
at least an encumbrance; it presently infected our 
statesmanship with a shrinking timidity, and with an 
inclination to shirk responsibility for the good govern- 
ment and defence of our dependencies for which we of 
this generation are compelled to pay the penalty. Had 
Cobdenism taken to heart Cobden’s readiness to spend 
#£100,000,000 sterling rather than allow the British 
Navy to dwindle below the needs of its world-wide task, 
there would be no occasion now for the gigantic efforts 
to which we paroxysmally resort to make good its defi- 
ciencies and to recover our command of the sea. But 
more than this. Had Cobdenism but caught the spirit 
of Cobden, the Continental Powers would never have 
fallen into the delusion that England had grown weary 
of Empire, and so bemused with the notion that her 
greatest interest is peace, that her diplomacy has now 
no other purpose than to provide her with occasions 
and excuses for retreat. Than this delusion no more 
mischievous force has been at work in the world during 
the last forty years. It handicaps our statesmanship 
to-day; and the Reserve Squadron, commissioned at the 
height of the Fashoda affair, is still in evidence to 
remind us how difficult we have made it for the Conti- 
nental Powers to believe that we now mean what we 
say. 
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But the Manchester school, which bred the delusion, 
is dead and buried, and in its place was born so lately 
as Thursday last a new school—the Farrer school, as we 
may call it, from the circumstance that the manifesto 
announcing the birth is over the signature of that 
stalwart dialectician. It comes to champion the cause of 
the ‘‘ open door” ; and since all England is for the ‘ open 
door,” all England may be said to be to this extent 
members of the new Farrer school. But there is plenty of 
work for it over-sea in France, in Russia, and in Germany 
— Powers who in annexing derelict or unoccupied territory 
do so for the express purpose of excluding all cémmercial 
rivals. If Lord Farrercan make of the Czar a convert to 
the policy of the ‘‘open door” he will have done more— 
far more—for the peace of the world than the Czar himself 
by his Rescript. For, as the Duke of Argyll wisely said the 
other day, ‘‘ before nations are called upon to give up their 
armaments they must be called upon to give up their 
ambitions.” And of all their ambitions the most noxious 
is that for exclusive markets. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 
POPE LEO XIil. 


THERE have been few more boisterous or more tragic 
Papacies than that of Pope Leo XIII.’s_ predecessor, 

Pius IX. According to the list of those 
A Tragic Prelude curious old predictions known as the 

Prophecies of St. Malachy, his Pontificate 
is summed up in the words ‘Crux de cruce”’; and, 
indeed, though one knows very well that every chance is 
in favour of any motto suiting any career, Papal or other- 
wise—in the last resort you can drag in satire—the reign 
of Pius was a succession of deep and deeper tragedies, 
until the weary old man found himself confined within the 
walls of his own Vatican, and died there a king without a 
crown, a potentate without an earthly dominion. He left 
his fate and all the consequences of his career to his 
successor, so speedily elected, Vincent Pecci, the Cardinal 


‘Camerlengo, hitherto known (but scarce outside Italy) as 


Archbishop of Perugia. A far different life from that of 
poor old Pio Nono was destined for Leo XIII. It might 
be said of Pius that his eight years’ imprisonment in the 
Vatican was: only an additional excitement, a new and 
changed tragedy in the life of the eminent protagonist. 
He had scarcely had time to find out the monotony—had 
he been younger who knows but that he might have 
taken a very different view of current politics !—before he 
handed over his completed destiny to Leo XIII. to 
continue and to endure. 


So soon as the newly elected Pope took up the posi- 
tion of Pontiff, he began to unveil the austerity of his 
character by his strait methods of or- 
ganisation. The Vatican was overrun with 
pensioners whom the old Pope had been 
either too generous or too easy-going to turn away from 
the benefits of his purse. The household of Leo was 
immediately rearranged according to the strictest business 
principles. There was a murmur at first; but, at all 
events within the limits of his own small boundaries, Leo 
was intent upon demonstrating that he was a sovereign. 
In some ways he is the typical Italian; but upon the level 
surface of that type has been superimposed layer upon 
layer of spiritual principle, of dogmatic purpose, and of 


The Character of 
the Man 
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a scientifically regulated sympathy. That is to say, the 
Pontiff's sympathy and pity seem to me to belong 
quite as much to his office as to his own disposition. It 
has often been observed that there are two physical and 
psychological examples of the typical Italian—the one 
that is thin, eager, cunning, caustic, and far-reaching ; 
the other that is stout, happy-go-lucky, affectionate, and 
witty. It is to the first class that Leo XIII. belongs by 
nature; but by principle, by practice, by earnestness, by 
following out an ideal of conduct with the utmost care, he 
has added a paternal, a large-minded compassion for many 
men in every possible condition of life. That has been 
some part of his burthen. 


It is now ten years since I first saw, first knelt before, 
and first received the benediction of, Pope Leo XIII. 
Not by any means tall, though exceed- 


A — - the ingly slim, with a face so pallid as to seem 
gil almost transparent, his dark eyes, which 


were saved from any hint of cunning by 
a curious spirituality and aloofness, blazing like black 
jewels in his head: his hands so slender and delicate that 
even over mittens the splendid rings he wore slipped 
along his fingers, he passed, tremulous but alert, along 
the kneeling crowd with quiet speech, always uttered ina 
low, significant voice, a flitting white figure, white-sashed, 
white-cassocked, white-cloaked, white-slippered, white- 
haired, white-faced, with just those black eyes burning 
inthe head. Caressing and courteous in manner, with a 
compliment on his lips, and a blessing for every kneeler, 
he smiled and never ceased smiling until, accompanied by 
his chamberlains, he quitted the audience-chamber on his 
way to his private apartments. But there was weari- 
ness in his smile, as if he were tired of the necessity to 
smile. 


Vincent Pecci was born of an ancient family at Car- 
pineto, near Segni, in 1810. After his mother’s death, 
when he was fourteen, he was sent to 
Rome, where he studied theology at the 
Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, receiving 
his priestly orders in the year of our Queen’s accession to 
the throne of England. Gregory XVI., who was then 
Pope, seems to have singled him out instantly as a man 
fit for command, and he was presently appointed to the 
Governorship of the Province of Benevento, where he 
raised up for himself a host of enemies by the resolution 
with which he suppressed abuses, administered justice, 
and destroyed brigandage. In 1841 he left Benevento for 
the Governorship of Perugia, and two years later, having 
been raised to the Archbishopric of Damietta (7m partibus 
infidelium), he repaired to Brussels in the capacity of 
Nuncio. It was at this period of his career that he came 
to England, and it was at Brussels about this time that 
he met Queen Victoria. This was his diplomatic school, 
which, however, he left in 1846, in consequence of his 
appointment by the new Pope, Pius I1X., to the Arch- 
bishopric of Perugia. Here, raised seven years later to 
the Cardinalate, he laboured for thirty-one years, making 
a solid reputation throughout Italy for his patronage of 
art, literature, and science, and for an extraordinary out- 
spokenness and bravery of speech during a period when 
to speak one’s opinion in high places was something more 
than a pleasing exercise of authority. It was in 1877, 
when he himself was sixty-seven, that he accepted from 
Pius IX, the position and high office of Cardinal Camer- 


His Pre-Papal 
Career 
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lengo—an appointment which involves the presidency of 
the Apostolic Chamber and the chief charge of the tempo- 
ralities of the Holy See; and it was seven months after- 
wards that he was called upon to close the eyes of the 
dead Pope, to preside at the solemn obsequies, and to act 
as Chief of the Conclave, which two days later elected 
him to the Papacy. He was crowned on March 3, 1878, 
in the Sistine Chapel, as Leo XIII., and, with the exception 
of Pius VII., he is the only Pope who during the passage 
of three hundred and fifty years has not received his tiara 
in the Loggia of St. Peter’s. He had chosen his prison, 
and it has held him fast now for twenty one years. 


It was, of course, a question at first whether he would 
choose the Vatican for a prison or make peace with the 
Monarchy. As Camerlengo, he had 
ordered the Papal carriages in case the 
Pope should elect to go to the Lateran to 
take possession of his See ; as Pope he made his rejection, 
and the carriages have never left the Vatican gates in 
Papal procession. There were many Roman Catholics 
then—there are probably many more now—who deeply 
regretted that decision, which was so far the most 
important act of Leo’s reign that it has been the main- 
spring of his subsequent policy. As to the general Acts 
of his Papacy, which have always been carried through 
with the most scrupulous attention to dignity and the 
propriety of circumstance, it is inevitable that they should 
share some of the platitude which is essential to a living 
and venerable tradition. A Pope in these days may not 
do startling things ; it is his duty to sum up the conven- 
tions carefully, to perpetuate an already established mode 
of thought, to fulfil rather than to destroy. For this 
reason the Pontifical Encyclicals which have come from 
the pen of Leo XIII. are by reason of their high merits of 
literary form rather to be admired for their beautiful 
expressiveness and for their fine way of summing up a 
fixed code of opinion, than to be wondered at for their 
modernity or their surprises. For the Pope takes himself 
wisely and seriously as a literary man; he has the 
command of a sonorous and exquisite Latin, and 
he writes his native tongue with the reverence which 
is fitting to a fellow-countryman of Dante. Finally, he 
has undoubtedly proved himself in this respect modern 
that the spirit of the age—the spirit of philanthropy 
—is emphatically one which he has fostered and furthered 
by his public deeds and public utterances. In his unique 
position, as sovereign without a kingdom, he has, with a 
pathetic authority, striven for the peace of nations. But 
the other day he exerted himself by entreaty and by in- 
fluence to avert the war between Spain and America ; and 
though it was unlikely that a country like America would 
bow to the arbitration of one whose prestige was based on 
an alien, even a hostile claim, the prayer of the Pope was 
one for peace and not for a Spanish victory. Leo makes 
no public intercession to a God of war and vengeance. 
Is he the presage of a day when spiritual rulers will see 
the hideous hypocrisy of entreating the Deity to slaughter 
your enemies and to spare yourself? Upon Portugal, 
upon Hungary, upon France, upon Germany, he has laid 
a hand of peace. This has been the chief note of his 
official career, which, however, as I have said, forbids, 
from its very nature and essence, any development of sur- 
prises. His one triumph of visible diplomacy has been 
that which is rightly called Bismarck’s journey to 
Canossa. 


His Papacy 
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A NEW YEAR FANCY 


“ Gargantua’s colours were white and biue ; 
for the white did signify gladness, pleasure, delight, and 
rejoicing ; and the blue, celestial things.” 


Whuitr, with earth’s bridal veil of snow enfolden, 
Blue, under guardian wings of sacred sky,— 

So dawn thy year, all glad with visions golden, 
So pass, in peace too full to heed a sigh. 


For mirth of home and friend, for sweet light laughter 
Of happy children, for old age made bright 

With calmer joys of past and of hereafter,— 
Strew we pale blossoms, weave and wear we white. 


For angel-songs that herald earth’s redeeming, 
Reign of the Christ-child, triumph of the true, 

For stars of hope and love o’er Bethlehem gleaming, 
With flower and leaf and berry, bind we blue. 


So sound, through days to come, the New Year voices, 
In life's grey web our mystic colours trace ; 
White, that in each pure human joy rejoices, 
Blue, folding all earth’s round in heaven’s embrace. 
H. C. SHutTrLewortu. 


IN PASSING 


A PLEASANT piece of natural history gossip comes to us from 
Norfolk. A certain landowner, who happens to be very wealthy 
and at the same time an enthusiastic ornithologist, last year had 
no fewer than seven nests of that rare and exquisite little bird, 
the bearded tit, on his estate. So delighted was he that he pur- 
chased six hundred acres of adjoining land that appeared likely 
to be haunted by the same species. Those who love the Broads 
owe a debt of gratitude to anyone who is striving to preserve the 
most graceful inhabitant of the reeds, threatened, as it long has 
been, with extinction by drainage and collectors. 


News of home from home. We read in the Toronto Saturday 
Night (note the atrocious “theater” : a Canadian journal should 
knew better than thus to defile the fount of pure English) :— 


“There will soon be a great theater in London to be 
known as Harmsworth’s, and owned by the brothers who have 
made the Datly Mail and other ventures successful.” 


University College School is to be congratulated on its new 
Head-master. Mr. J. L. Paton was a master at Rugby, and he 
has left his mark both on the school and on the town. For more 
than ten years he has had the difficult task of looking after the 
day boys as Tutor, and of giving unity to a number of scattered 
units. This task he has performed with firmness and tact, to the 
complete satisfaction of school and parents alike. He has been 
the heart and soul of many movements for the benefit of the town 
of Rugby, chief amongst which is the Rugby Boys’ Brigade. As 
Secretary for the Brigade he has given a healthy interest to a 
couple of hundred boys, who might otherwise have loafed about in 
the streets, by organising drills, games, and educational classes, 
and a Brigade Camp in the summer. But Mr. Paton is not only 
a strong man; he is also an excellent scholar, and good scholars 
are by no means common among head-masters just at present. 
Mr. Paton was fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Even a Boston girl does not know everything. One was visit- 
ing the Trans-Mississippi Exhibition at Omaha the other day and 
standing in front of the exhibit of Indian tepees, wherein red 
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men were mimicking their own history in dances and mock 
fights. 

“Heap much fight,” she said condescendingly to a young 
Indian brave who was outdoing the rest in his warlike postures. 

Lo smiled a stoical smile, drew his blanket closer about his 
stalwart form, and replied : 

“Yes; this is indeed a great Exposition, and we flatter our- 
selves that our portion of the entertainment is by no means the 
least attraction here. May I ask who it is that I have the honour 
of addressing ?” 

The dear girl from Boston was thunderstruck. An Omaha 
journalist who was looking on tells us that she blushed a rosy red— 
even Boston girls can blush when they thaw out—and hastily fled. 


She had been addressing one of the Carlisle Indian School 
graduates. 


Another ex-Roman priest, Mr. Galton, author of the “ Life of 
Thomas Cromwell,” has joined the Church of England, making 
his profession of faith inthe private chapel of the Bishop of Carlisle 
at Rose Castle in the middle of last month. 


Are we never to be rid of the impudent Christmas Box 
nuisance? The smallest youngster that sets foot in our office 
once in the year demands “ My Christmas box, please,” with all 
the assurance of a rate-collector ; and as for the dustman—well, 
let this printed circular “to the worthy inhabitants of St. George's” 
speak for itself :— 

TO THE WORTHY INHABITANTS OF 
ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE, 
SOUTH BELGRAVIA. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 
We, the regular Dustmen of this Parish, in the employ of 
R. Ballard, Ltd., make humble application to you for 


A CHRISTMAS BOX, 


which you are usually so kind as to give. We bring our 
Token, which is a Silver-Plated Medal—Portrait of Joseph 
Livesey. 
BEN TERRY. FRED. Bass 
(No connection with the Scavengers.) 
CAUTION.—As there are persons who go about to defraud us 
and impose upon you, be so kind as NOT to give your 
bounty but to those who can produce the aforesaid token. 
PLEASE NOT TO RETURN THIS BILL. 


The following advertisement is cut from a daily paper :— 


“Pork Butcher, single-handed machine man or good 
second out back.—Apply ——” 


“A single-handed machine man” sounds strange ; but what on 
earth is a “good second out back”? Is this some new combina- 
tion game of cricket and football ? 


“A Farmer's Year,” in Longman’s Magazine,is a delightful 
day to day experience of Mr. Rider Haggara’s rural life in East 
Anglia. In the January instalment we find this curious incident 
connected with the top root of a giant oak of two hundred years’ 
growth. The tree was being felled in Bradenham Wood when the 
woodmen called attention to something peculiar to the top-root. 
“On clearing this of soil we found that the object was a horse- 
shoe of ancient make. Obviously in the beginning an acorn must 
have fallen into the hollow of this cast shoe, and as it grew through 
the slow generations the root filled up the circle carrying it down 
into the earth in the process of its increase, till at length we found 
wood and iron thus strangely wedded. That top-root with the 


shoe about it is now, or used to be, a paper weight in the vestibule 
at Bradenham Hall.” 





CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS, 
Japan ; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World. 


For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply Canaprian Pacrric Rattway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 
A large number of Bedrooms from 6s. per day, including light 
and attendance. 
A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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A SONNET 
Let not Theology nor Sentiment,— 
That half-interpreter of life—be bold 
To speak of things that Faith alone may hold 
Of right divine, and yet be ill-content 
That Art should dare invade their element,— 
Art, the grave master, with clear vision cold 
And love the light in all the manifold 
Converging rays that in the truth are bient. 
Religion hath no science and no form 
But in that silent world of faith, and we 
Who would create her image must employ 
The unsparing hand of Art: all night and storm 
And fear that shape her outline we must see 
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toes up there, they concluded to linger; and the farm hand in 
charge of the building, on entering in the morning, frequently 
found fifteen or twenty rats snugly curled up on the backs of the 
sleeping pigs. The rats no doubt regarded the pigs as mammoth 


- hot-water bags, splendid foot-warmers, while their scurrying and 


wriggling about produced.that gentle scratching sensation so dear 
to the porcine heart. 


A dinner was given last week to a distinguished civic traveller 
just home from doing Egypt after that awful trip with the Kaiser 
elsewhere. The menu rather surprised the guest. Its author 
does ot adorn St. Stephen’s, as his initials would suggest. He 
adorns, or rather tears to pieces, the world generally on his rounds, 
of which “ no notice is given.” 


No less than her indwelling light and joy. 
By A. M. RICHARDS, from Letter and Spirit (George Allen). 


A curious instance of animal friendship was related to the writer 
by the superintendent of a large insane asylum. The asylum was 
situated upon its own farm, and, among other buildings, had a large 
piggery, where some thirty or forty pigs were fed upon the kitchen 
waste. The place swarmed with rats, attracted by the abundant 
pickings to be had, and an amusing friendship sprang up between 
them and the pigs. The food was thickened with meal before 
being thrown into the troughs, and splashes of the sticky fluid shot 
all over the backs of the pigs, and dried upon their bristles, where 
it could not be easily rubbed off. The rats discovered this store of 
dried provender, and soon developed the habit of climbing on 
the pigs’ backs to secure it. Finding it beautifully warm for their 


Oysters 
Soup (thick) 
Soup (clear) 


Mediterranean 
Dead Sea 
Sea of Galilee 


Fish River Jordan 
Sweetbread Mount Hebron 
Patties Jerusalem 
Saddle of Mutton Bethlehem 
Seakale Tiberias 
Woodcock Lebanon 
Salad Damascus 
Boombe Baalbec 

Kaiser Ice 
Fruits Garden of Eden 


A COUSINLY SHAKE 





MOP; 


Toronto Globe. 


SAM: Hello, John ; I’ve jest arrove in Yurrop, an’ I’m a-goin’ to help you to make things hump! How air all the folks? 
GENTLEMEN IN BACKGROUND (sotto voce) : Shockingly bad diplomatic form, doncher know ; will make things awfully awkward ! 


(A high official of the French Foreign Office says : ‘‘ The appearance of the Americans in Eastern waters is a disturbing factor to the whole of 


Europe. Americans, as is well known, lack diplomatic manners, and will surely bring constant trouble to all of us.”—Paris Despatch.) 
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HOW TO HELP THE WEST INDIES 


By the MASTER OF ELIBANK 


Our suggestion for the application to the West Indies of 
co-operative methods continues to arouse much interest 
among those concerned in the betterment of this neglected 
section of the Empire. We shall have more to say on the 
subject next week, and for the present content ourselves 
with publishing this interesting contribution from the 
Master of Elibank :— 


To the Editor of THz OuTLOOK 


Ir is indeed time that the West Indian planters, and, in fact, all 
who are interested in the welfare of the West Indies, recognised 
that the future of these islands is not wrapt up in the development 
of one industry. Sugar has long been the staple industry of these 
Colonies, and in many islands it forms as much as 96 per cent. of 
the total exports. We all know how European beet-sugar, which 
represents 60 per cent. of the total production of sugar in the 
world, is responsible for West Indian depression. Nor can we 
overlook the fact that the imposition of countervailing duties, as 
suggested by Sir Henry Norman, is a proposal which will not 
meet with the approval of Great Britain. The consumer must not 
be taxed to prop up a failing industry. In due course, when 
foreign countries realise the gravity of the burdens laid upon them 
by their shortsighted Governments in regard to bounties, then 
shall we see the sugar trade find its normal level; but in the 
meantime, seeing that the difficulties which would beset negotia- 
tions for the abolition of these bounties are almost insurmountable, 
we must concentrate our efforts in the betterment of these islands 
by other and lasting methods. 

Nothing could exceed the wisdom of the suggestions which the 
Royal Commissioners set forth with this end in view. 

1. The settlement of the labouring population on small plots 
of land as peasant proprietors. 

2. The establishment of minor agricultural industries, and the 
improvement of the system of cultivation, especially in the case of 
small proprietors. 

3. The improvement of the means of communication between 
the different islands. 

4. The encouragement of a trade in fruit with New York, and 
possibly at a future date with London. 

5. The grant of a loan from the Imperial Exchequer for the 
establishment of central factories in Barbadoes. 

These suggestions are followed by certain propositions relating 
to the expenditure which the development of other West Indian 
resources would entail. The suggestions which the Commissioners 
made in regard to the institution of a better service for inter- 
colonial communication; to the advisability, on the completion of 
the existing contract with the Royal Mail, of inviting tenders from 
other shipping companies, and to the subsidising of an efficient 
shipping service for the transport of fruit and other commodities to 
market centres are worthy of the most favourable consideration. 
Sir William Haynes Smith, K.C.M.G., late Governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, laid before the Colonial Office well-considered 
schemes in this connection, and we know that the Atlas Com- 
pany runs an excellent service between Jamaica and New York, 
its ships being constructed solely for the purpose of carrying 
passengers and fruit. 

But as to the creation of peasant-proprietorships, I doubt whether 
it would meet with the success one would desire. The West 
Indian negro is essentially idle. He has no desire for work of a 
permanent nature, and in Dominica, for instance, he finds a happy 
subsistence on the yam and sweet potato, and is content to earn 
sufficient money with which to buy rum to wash them down. 

In my opinion the botanical institutions should be strengthened 
to the fullest degree. Effective steps, however, must be taken to 
prevent the good endeavours of the officials of these departments 
being thwarted by the local legislatures acting at the instance of 
certain ignorant planter members. The late Governor of the 
Leeward Islands instituted, not without great difficulty, a botanical 
station in Dominica. As an example of the contracted intelligence 
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that prevailed, the fact may be quoted that after the appointment 
of an experienced gentleman to the post of adviser to the Leeward 
Islands planters in matters agricultural and botanical, the local 
legislature declined to vote his salary, and the official consequently 
returned to England. This occurrence took place in the year 
1894. The appointment was made by the Governor, on the recom- 
mendation of the Director of Kew, and was ratified by the Colonial 
Office. 

Again, in the event of Imperial money, or loans obtained from 
Imperial sources, being utilised for the purpose of carrying out 
public works, past experience calls for the appointment of 
engineers answerable only to contractors and acting under the 
instructions of the Crown Agents for the Colonies. They should 
in no way be troubled during the process of their work by inex- 
perienced members of small island legislatures. These self- 
constituted critics of the Public Works Department have in the past 
done much harm with their ignorant interference. 

The suggestion in THE OUTLOOK of December 17 with re- 
ference to the institution of Co-operative Associations and People’s 
Banks cannot be too highly commended. In this country we are 
all well acquainted with the far-reaching results of the co-operative 
movement. It is almost superfluous to dilate upon the stimulating 
influence which it brings to bear on small producers, or to point 
out the advantage of the ready markets which are thus provided 
for their goods. In the article in THE OUTLOOK due prominence 
has been rightly given to the effect produced by co-operation in 
the formerly poor country of Denmark. There is no reason why 
similar results should not be obtained in the West Indies. 

Members of Parliament and others interested in the welfare of 
these islands should persistently, in season and out of season, urge 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies to lend the assistance of 
his department, and, if necessary, to seek aid from the Treasury, 
to effectively promote a movement which would bring substantial 
prosperity to those distressed Colonies. 

Now there is another aspect of the West Indian question which 
appears to be overlooked by the public at home, and that is the 
enormous waste of public money which is entailed in the govern- 
ment and administration of the British West Indian Islands. A 
strict retrenchment should be at once carried out in the guber- 
natorial, judicial, and magisterial service of the whole of these 
Islands. But of that I must speak in a further letter. 

ALEXANDER O. MURRAY, 
Master of Elibank. 


A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The Damp Squib 

The Edgar incident has disappeared from the cable- 
columns of the daily Press, and Johannesburg stands pretty 
much where it did before Barend Stephanus Jones fired 
his shot; which is exactly what we foreshadowed in 
these columns last week. The protest against the 
attitude of the Transvaal authorities which the 
Outlanders formally lodged with the British Vice- 
Consul on December 24 is significant of the unrest 
which Mr. Kruger’s stupid misrule has created, but it is 
significant of nothing else. Evenif Mr. Chamberlain were 
disposed to seek a remedy in strong measures—which we 
gravely doubt—Mr. Kruger is not at all disposed to give 
him the opportunity of applying them. It takes two to 
make a quarrel, and you cannot go to war if your enemy 
complies with the terms of your ultimatum. There will 
be no reforms in the Trussvaal while Mr. Kruger lives, 
but also there will be no war. 


Viceroys Nos. 14 and 15 
On Friday, the 6th inst., Lord Elgin handed overs the 
onerous duties of his office to Lord Curzon. He has 
served India well, and therefore England well, and this 
under difficulties so heavy and manifold that many 
a man whose reputation in affairs of State stands 
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high would have quailed and failed. Plague, famine, 
earthquake, sedition—he has met them all, and so 
successfully that he is able to hand over to his suc- 
cessor a well-filled Treasury, a stable exchange, and an 
equipment of Public Works perfected and enlarged. It 
is no insignificant achievement to have added 3,500 miles 
to the railway system of India. The party in this country 
of which Lord Elgin is reputed a member may dislike this 
or that item in his policy, but he has done credit to their 
choice, and his speech at the banquet given him on the 
and inst. by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce—a speech 
of altogether unusual force and statesmanlike ability—is 
proof that he will be a valuable addition to the Upper 
Chamber on his return. 

Lord Elgin went to India an unknown man; Lord 
Curzon goes with a great reputation, and his words and 
deeds as Governor-General will be measured by the high 
standard of his achievements in the past—in the Legis- 
lature and at the Foreign Office. It is of good omen that 
it is they who know him most intimately who are most 
confident that he will leave India and himself the greater. 
This is assuredly the belief and hope of the representatives 
of the peoples of India, forno Viceroy ever had a more Royal 
welcome. He took over the government at a favourable 
moment. The plague is still rife; but famine has dis- 
appeared, and trade throughout the peninsula is reviving. 
His most puzzling task will be the currency. With its 
large annual commitments in the shape of interest on 
debt—commitments which must be met in gold—the prime 
necessity of the Indian Government is a high and fixed 
rupee. The exporting industries of India, on the contrary, 
on whose prosperity the prosperity of the entire community 
ultimately bottoms, as urgently need a rupee whose value 
shall fluctuate with that of unminted silver; because 
otherwise they are hopelessly handicapped against their 
vigorous rivals in free-silver countries—Japan, for example. 
How to reconcile these conflicting interests is the problem 
awaiting Lord Curzon, and in solving it he will have 
Mr. Clinton Dawkins to help him. The problem will tax 
their united brains. 


Constitutional Changes in South Australia 


The Premier of South Australia (Mr. Kingston) has 
carried his point, which, broadly stated, is this, that in a 
bi-cameral Legislature either Chamber, where both are 
representative, may independently consult its constituents 
by veferendum. But as the question which Mr. Kingston 
is about to submit to the veferendum touches the suffrage 
on which the other Chamber is elected, the effect will be 
to make the Legislative Council the creature of the House 
of Assembly—a most undesirable state of things, tending 
as it must to defeat the very purpose of the bi-cameral 
system. That purpose, whether the Upper Chamber be 
elected, or nominated, or, like our own, hereditary, is to 
secure to the electorate time to think over any large 
measure of projected change about whose merit or method 
there is legitimate room for two opinions. No conceivable 
reform, however earnestly this party or that may desire it, 
can be sufficiently important to justify its promoters in 
high-handed measures until it has been put beyond reason- 
able doubt that they have a majority in the Electorate. 
Any constitutional change which has for purpose to 
override this necessity by subordinating one branch of the 
Legislature to another is, on the face of it, questionable. 
Assuredly that is the character of the constitutional change 
Mr. Kingston is attempting. It savours of a too prevalent 
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inclination on the part of political minorities to redress 
their lack of numbers by arts which in other countries 
have brought parliamentary government into deserved 
discredit : witness the case of Austro-Hungary. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—More surprising even than the valour of the 
Dervishes is the discretion of their Generals. Osman 
Digna has done more than any living man to establish 
the truth of the old adage. He fought at Omdurman 
with the Khalifa and both ran away, and both are still 
uncaught. Ahmed Fedil ran away too, and for nearly 
three months has been leading Colonel Parsons a stern 
chase up and down the valley of the Blue Nile. But on 
Boxing Day Colonel Lewis with the 1oth Sudanese came 
up with him at Rosairef. Here, on an island in the Blue 
Nile, the Emir turned at bay. But Colonel Lewis was too 
much for him. Crossing the river under fire, the 
Sudanese stormed and carried the position, killing 500 
of the enemy and capturing 1,500. Ahmed Fedil himself 
fled. The number of men with Colonel Lewis is not 
stated, but 7 of his officers—6 Egyptian and Major 
Ferguson—were wounded, while of rank and file 27 were 
killed and 118 wounded. With this victory the last con- 
siderable Dervish force is broken up, leaving only small 
fugitive bands to be dealt with. Lord Kitchener with 
time-table precision said before leaving England that 
within ten months from the battle of Omdurman peace 
and order would reign from one end of the Nile valley to 
the other. Colonel Lewis’s fine achievement, combined 
with Lord Cromer’s proclamation of Thursday, goes along 
way to fulfil the prophecy. 

Sierra Leone.—The punitive columns seem to have 
overcome their difficulties of transport, and are pro- 
menading the disaffected areas without any sort of 
opposition. 

Uganda.—No corroboration has been received of last 
week’s report of a disaster to Lieutenant Hannyngton’s 
force in Unyoro. For some reason yet to be unearthed 
news from this part of Africa, unless it comes through 
official channels, is peculiarly untrustworthy. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF MYSTERIES 


SO THEY call the Roraima Plateau, the great tableland which the 
McConnell-Quelch expedition from Georgetown, British Guiana, 
has just explored. Roraima was reached in forty days from 
Georgetown, by the Massaruni route, instead of by way of the 
Essequibo and the savannahs, as in the case of the expedition of 
1894 ; and, judging from an interesting statement in the Demerara 
Daily Chronicle, the results are full of interest. 

Mr. McConnell remained on Roraima only three days, as he 
was anxious to get views of the surrounding country, but Mr. 
Quelch was busy for nine days exploring it, with the result that 
there is now nothing mysterious or extraordinary about it, except 
the wonderful forms of some of the rocks. He secured a large 
collection of plants and a number of beetles and insects. The 
only animal found was a small rat, and that, Mr. McConnell re- 
marked, committed suicide in a bucket of water near the camp. 
At the base of Roraima the climate is delightful and there is 
always a strong pleasant breeze, but there is little animal life. 
While the expedition was there three men were sent out to shoot 
game, and at the end of ten days all they were able to bring back 
was one deer. “I know they were not fooling me,” Mr. McConnell 
quietly remarked, “because I told them. I would only pay by 
result.” The Indians who live at the base of the mountain seem 
to subsist almost wholly on cassava and coushie ants and grass- 
hoppers. ‘The ants they eat alive after digging them out of the 
ground. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


A LITTLE RAY OF SUNSHINE—MY SOLDIER BOY 
Ween playwrights refuse to specify the class to which 
their work belongs, you may be sure they want it put into 
a class above its right one. ‘‘A Little Ray of Sunshine” 
is called a play, which for ihe moment places it with 
‘‘Hamlet.” It is a brief moment, all the same, to which, 
if they enjoy it, the authors are welcome. The farce—for 
such is its name—rests upon the familiar device of mistaking 
one man for another,—in this wise. Gerard Lord Mark- 
ham, having succeeded (apparently at middle age) to the 
encumbered estate known as Markham Abbey, has gone to 
Australia to make enough money to put the family on its 
legs again and restore the Abbey to the glorious condition 
in which his ancestors received it from the eighth Henry. 
He returns to the ancestral home ona Christmas Eve, and, 
as he has been out of England for thirty years or more, of 
course no one recognises him. Looking for his nephew 
Dick at Ashton Hall, the manor-house, he is taken for the 
money-lender who has accommodated the Squire, Sir 
Philip, with money to get Dick out of a scrape. Then he 
is mistaken for the parlourmaid’s uncle from Australia, 
and afterwards he is supposed to be a confectioner’s man, 
and promises to run through most of the occupations of 
humanity. He is often and roughly thrown out of the 
room, only to return serene and smiling. At the 
Abbey, in the fulness of time, he reveals himself to the 
butler, and they drink the remains of the last bottle 
of the Markham port. Meantime Dick and Sir Philip, 
aided by the trained intellect of a diplomatist, have dis- 
covered that force is no remedy with money-lenders who 
have not been paid according to promise. They have 
heard, too, that Lord Markham has returned, which is 
the very thing they want to enable them to mistake the 
money-lender for the lord. To err is human, but to err at 
this rate strains our belief in human stupidity, and reflects 
on the diplomatic service. In the end the old lord squares 
the Shylock, and makes an appointment to meet everybody 
at the Abbey at midnight. While all the others are 
watching for him at the door, his niece, Ashton’s fiancée, 
guesses his secret, and all is couleur de rose. That scene 
is prettily sentimental. As the kind-hearted uncle, Mr. 
Penley revealed an unfamiliar tenderness, and of course 
he was as imperturbably humorous as we like him to be. 
He convinced me that he need not restrict himself to farce 
with its conventional comicalities, and that if he will be 
content to play a part of natural size, there is no reason 
why he should not add the laurel of comedy to the profits 
of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt.” The other men in the piece talk 
and walk a great deal to very little purpose. Miss 
Gertrude Scott plays the English country-house girl 
brightly, and the pretty Miss Jessie Bateman would be the 
image of Blanch Amory if good-humour had been one 
of that lady’s qualities. The piece is not an important 
addition to the drama of England, but it has good 
moments—the moments when Mr. Penley is on the stage. 

If the Royalty play lacks the simplicity of great art, 
the new Criterion piece has an Asiatic luxuriance of 
complexity. Montague Mendle, a solicitor mainly de- 
pendent on a stepfather who believes him to be the colonel 
of an Hussar regiment, has secretly married a lady who 
has won £2,000 at breach-of-promise unknown to her 
husband. The money is due in a fortnight, when the 
embarrassments of a hasty marriage will be at an end. 
The gentleman cast in damages consults the husband, who 
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advises him to marry the lady and save his money, and 
the grateful client, a captain in the Hussars, repeatedly 
begs the solicitor to command his services at any time, 
To them enter two ladies, one of whom has rejected the 
Hussar and wishes she hadn’t. They have scarcely gone 
when the stepfather arrives demanding, like Hilda Wangel, 
his kingdom on the table—that is, the proof of his stepson’s 
colonelcy. The wife personates the servant, while the 
husband rushes off to the barracks and returns with the 
grateful client, who has dressed him up in the uniform of the 
late colonel, who has caught brain fever. The servant-wife 
recognises the ex-defendant, and faints first in her husband’s 
and afterwards in the Hussar’s arms. In the next act 
there is another Hussar officer who is bound by some one’s 
will to marry the lady all forlorn. Mendle, driven by the 
army-loving stepfather, comes to the barracks, but the 
servant-wife has preceded him and taken refuge in one of 
the defendant’s rooms. The delirious colonel catches the 
stepfather alone, and cannot be persuaded that there is 
another colonel. Then the two other ladies come in. 
After this the piece gets complicated. It serves some 
good purpose in re-introducing Miss Ellis Jeffreys to the 
London public. To a graceful presence and elegant 
manners Miss Jeffreys unites a talent for comedy acting 
which adds lustre to a stage much in need of it. Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith is very like such a man would be in 
such circumstances in real life, and not much like what he 
should be on the stage of farcical comedy. Mr. Maltby is 
conventional as the stepfather, and Mr. Spyers is good as 
the captain. Miss Margaret Halstan has to look beautiful, 
and succeeds ; but in ‘‘ Nicolete,” the graceful,and tender 
first piece, she shows that she can act very prettily. The 
programme itself provides a criticism on ‘‘ My ‘ Soldier’ 
Boy.” I quote: ‘‘N.B.—The run of ‘The Jest’ will be 
resumed on February 4, when Mr. Charles Wyndham 
returns.” C. G..C. 


FINANCE 
THE SURPLUS OF 1899 


THREE months ago the Budget outlook was unpleasant, 
and it seemed probable that a serious deficiency would be 
shown at the end of the fiscal year. During the December 
quarter, however, with the cessation of the South Wales 
iabour dispute, and with exceptionally productive duties, 
the revenue increased no less than £764,000 compared 
with the corresponding quarter of Jast year, when revenue 
was affected by the engineers’ strike. This brings the 
total revenue for the nine months, including the sums 
paid to the Local Taxation accounts, to the large sum of 
478,340,468, as against 477,306,120 in the corresponding 
period of 1897. 

As for the remaining quarter of the financial year, a 
further very considerable increase of revenue is probable. 
The Income-tax should show large expansion, notwith- 
standing the additional abatement granted. The income 
of the country subject to Income-tax, on the average of 
the three years 1895, 1896, and 1897, was appreciably 
greater than for the three years 1894, 1895, and 1896. 
Both Customs and Excise should also be exceedingly 
productive, for trade is unusually active, and labour 
fully employed. It is, however, somewhat doubtful 
whether the Estate duties will yield so large a revenue as 
in the March quarter of last year, when they benefited 
from some large windfalls. On the whole, the revenue 
of the current quarter may exceed that of the corre- 
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sponding quarter of last year by at least £500,000, 
and possibly by a million; and that consequently the 
Budget estimate of revenue may be exceeded by a million, 
and possibly a million and a half. Such a growth in 
revenue is especially encouraging at the present time, when 
the nation is spending so much upon strengthening the 
Navy. How much the actual outlay for the Navy will be 
for the present year we shall be told in the coming session. 
It was estimated that about 4 8,000,000 would be required 
for this purpose. The proportion falling upon the revenue 
of 1898-9 has not yet been published, but-the amount will 
probably be large. Although, therefore, the revenue for 
the year may greatly exceed the estimate, the most that 
we can hope is that it has been sufficiently productive to 
pay for the abnormal but necessary outlays upon our Navy. 
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CLASS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AMONG life insurance companies there are some which appeal to 
special classes. The idea on which they are founded is that, for 
one reason or another, the classes appealed to contain, in the 
nature of things, specially good lives, and that, therefore, by aggre- 
gating these lives in a single office, better results may be achieved 
than if insurers take out policies in companies which insure the 
general public. The soundness of this theory is based on the fact 
that certain occupations involve a higher rate of mortality than 
others. It is, for instance, proved by the Registrar-General’s 
returns that while clergymen and ministers of religion have a very 
low average of mortality, publicans have a very high one, and 
there are numerous intermediate grades. It is obvious, therefore, 
that 2 person following a comparatively healthy occupation, or 
belonging to a healthy grade of society, is likely to do better in an 
office which confines itself to his class or occupation than in one 
supported by the general insuring public. 

Of these there are three prominent examples, the Clergy Mutual, 
which accepts as policyholders only those who are clergymen of 
the Church of England, or their near relatives; the Friends’ 
Provident Institution, which operates only among the Society of 
Friends ; and the University Life Insurance Society, which only 
grants policies to persons who are members of a university in the 
United Kingdom. All these appeal to classes which, for one 
reason or another, are as a rule of temperate habits, live under 
favourable conditions, and are therefore likely to show a low rate 
of mortality. All of them yield very favourable returns to their 
policyholders. The Clergy Mutual charges low premiums, it 
values on a very stringent basis, assuming interest at 2} 
per cent. and it incurs expenses amounting to less than 
6} per cent. of the premium income. It is therefore able to 
pay satisfactory bonuses, which in no cases run under. £1 16s. 
per cent.—the age of entry being thirty—and _ increase 
gradually until nearly 6 per cent. is paid on the oldest lives. 
The Friends’ Provident Institution, confined to the notoriously 
long-lived members of the Society of Friends, charges even lower 
premiums than the Clergy Mutual ; it works at a low rate of ex- 
pense, and it pays satisfactory bonuses. The number of persons, 
however, qualified to take out policies in this office is comparatively 
small, and they, as a rule, are well acquainted with its advantages. 
The University, which rejoices in the support of nine bishops as 
presidents and vice-presidents, and has, moreover, two bishops, 
the Prime Minister, and a Lord Justice on its board of directors, is 
ona smaller scale than the other two offices to which we have 
referred ; but on the other hand it paid at the last distribution an 
unusually high bonus, that cf 3 per cent..per annum. It works in 
a quiet way, and might advantageously show more effort to 
make itself known to University graduates. Its advantages are 
considerable. 


THE NEW CHARTERED ISSUE 


THE directors of the British South Africa Company have decided 
to invite shareholders to subscribe for half of the created but un- 
issued shares of the Company, at the price of £2 10s. per share, 
and in the proportion of one new share for every six or smaller 
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number of old shares held. The present issue of Chartered shares 
is 3,750,000 shares, and the number will now be raised to 
4,375,000. The price is ros. per share higher than it was last year, 
but the issue price will give in the form of a bonus a distribu- 
tion equal to a dividend of nearly 2s. per share. The immediate 
issue of this large amount of new capital, equivalent to over 
£1,500,000, was not expected so soon, and the effect was an im- 
mediate drop in the price of old Chartered shares of nearly 5s. per 
share. When the directors placed the 250,000 shares last year 
they stated that “the £500,000, when subscribed, together with 
the balance now remaining, will, in the opinion of the directors, 
supply sufficient capital for development where immediately neces- 
sary, and for general purposes, until expenditure is balanced by 
revenue.” We should hardly think that at the present time this 
happy result has been attained. Why the change of policy, there- 
fore, on the part of the directors? No doubt it is due to the con- 
siderable impulse that has lately been given to Rhodesian affairs. 
Since the directors’ report was drawn up, we have had four 
Rhodesian mining companies giving regular monthly crushings. 
Two of them have indeed announced their fourth monthly crushing 
this week, and the results have been satisfactory. Other companies 
are nearing the point of crushing, and the developments of several 
others are hampered by want of cash. Now it is the avowed 
policy of the Chartered Company not to mine themselves, but to 
finance companies where evidence has been given of a successful 
future ; and it is to profitably employ more funds in financing min- 
ing companies that the directors now seek to further increase 
the already large amount of paid-up capital. We consider that 
the directors are wise in taking this decision, for indications are 
accumulating that, in taking the shares of subsidiary companies in 
exchange for the cash advance, the Chartered Company will have 
a splendid investment. 


NOTES 


A FEELING of buoyancy was noticeable on the Stock Exchange 
when the New Year’s business began, but it gave way to a feeling 
of disappointment. On the second day brokers tried to look 
cheerful, and prices were again put up, but again there was a wave 
of depression, and much disappointment has been expressed at 
the course of markets. It is to be attributed chiefly to the absence 
of that rush of buying on the part of the public which had been 
looked for with the turn of the year. In order to explain the 
malaise various excuses have been put forward. We are told, for 
instance, that the foreign exchanges are moving against us ; that 
the German and American demand for gold is likely to become 
much stronger; that the stock in the Bank of England is not 
large enough to stand a drain; and that money in February may 
become tight again. Moreover, there is a disposition to take a 
gloomy view of politics. 


American Railway shares stick at their present level. Grand 
Trunk of Canada stocks are subject to the vagaries of traffic and 
working statement surprises, and are therefore left alone by pru- 
dent people. In the Mining Market the features have been the 
demand for Copper shares on reports, which we hope are un- 
founded, that big financial houses are to take advantage of the 
satisfactory state of the industry to attempt a manipulation by con- 
trolling a large proportion of the world’s output. Rhodesian shares 
have shown a good deal of strength. It is interesting to note in 
connection with the growing interest in Rhodesian properties that 
one of the principal South African houses has thought well to 
devote a separate section of their valuable list to the quotation of 
Rhodesian shares exclusively. 


NEW ISSUE 

Mount Lyell Comstock Copper.—This Company is formed with a 
capital of £500,000 of £1 each, of which 20,000 shares are offered for 
subscription at par. It is proposed to acquire and work the copper mine, 
owned partly by the Mount Lyell Comstock Company, and partly by the 
Tasman Lyell Prospecting Association, in the Colony of Tasmania, and 
for the construction of the necessary connecting line to enable its ore to be 
carried by the North Mount Lyell and Macquarie Harbour Railway, now 
in course of construction. Details will be found in our advertisement 
columns, 















FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Tue sun vibrates across the pallid flesh tints of the faces, 
crosses them in sudden gleams which widen, palpitates on 
the open eyeballs, flickers on the painted hair.. In the 
silence of the summer morning—broken only by the buzzing 
of a fly, or the faint sound of petal-laden roses as the 
light breeze stirs them against the window-pane—it is 
strange, appalling to think that these people, whose 
ghostly phantoms Art—good or bad—has preserved 
through a century, two centuries, three centuries, were 
once thrilled through with the sunlight as I amnow. One 
is so accustomed to see them there, watching one’s every 
movement with eyes wide open or languorous, that it is 
impossible to imagine them having lived the same life as 
mine—having watched the same natural phenomena as I 
do now. One prefers to think of them in their everlasting 
silence : to me their lives become a moment of time—not 
the moods of all time and every day—crystallised living, 
the past and the future annihilated. These are not creatures 
of moods and fancies; these are not creatures whose 
cheek the wind once bit, on whom the sun once shone ; 
these are not creatures who suffered the ordinary weariness 
and irritations of life. Once only they lived—when the 
painter caught the individual movement of a brow, the 
smile on a half-opened lip, the inflection of an eyebrow. 
Blank before and after. Surely these creatures are ghosts, 
ghosts of one moment only of their lives. 

What moment of all those moods and inclinations for 
ever banished and annihilated did the painter see to make 
it the final, the everlasting expression of the individual ? 
Has he taunted us, flinging in our faces a supreme self- 
complacency, a restless vanity, a set commonplaceness, 
because he did not see deeper? Has he descried some 
obscure sentiment veiling or shining through the eye, 
something projected from the soul with all the wistfulness 
of an eternal, unsatisfied longing for objects enshrined in 
the soft incense cloud, the mist of the unknowable? Or 
did the interior escape him altogether in the effort to make 
the likeness of a nose and pair of eyes, to reproduce the 
cut velvet of a doublet, the shimmer of a brocaded silk, 
and all the intangible tremors which, like the sun and 
cloud of a northern summer day, fall on the stillness of a 
landscape—escape him utterly? And then, by virtue of 
his genius, the majesty of his art, he may have lied to us 
the other way. He may have given ihe graceful curve to 
the angular; he may have purified the lines, expunging 
the coarse, the rigid; erased the crusted mask of years, 
the hardening influences of time, filling the eye with a 
love lustre, turning the lips into smiles of sweetest 
promise, giving to the brow the marble grandeur of 
intellect which never shone from eye, nor lips, nor brow. 

But, lie or truth, these phantoms deceive us with their 
mockery of life. Surely that one moment is Truth, or we 
believe it is. They never looked otherwise than they 
do, gazing down at their descendants, with eyes now 
Open in grave reproof, now shining with approbation, 
holding with them fantastic dialogues until the eyelids 
flicker, the face becomes instinct with movement ; frames 
and backgrounds fade away into darkness, and the figure 
alone lives, lives for that one moment of its terrene 
existence, between the chasm of its previous and after 
life. And how lonely they are! Lonely in the long hours 
of the night, when the house is filled with strange stirs 
and movements; whisperings like the first sigh of the 
wind ; steps that hurry through the spacious rooms; silks 
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that rustle faintly through corridors. Are they lonely 
then? Or does each one step from out his frame and 
mutually salute and silently criticise the men and women 
of their race, far removed from them in time; bound to 
hold eternal converse with each other in this place of 
ghosts ? 

And, outside, the old familiar sounds—sounds familiar 
to them as to me, the sharp cry of the roe under the yew 
trees, the hoot of the owls by the burial-ground where in 
their proper time and season they found a rest from the 
life they clung to, from the life they despaired in, from 
the life which must have been to some of them a very 
tomb of death. Do they faintly smile, 1 wonder, when 
the summer morning enters in its gladness shining golden 
and resptendent on the faces:of the watchers? Do the 
painted tissues thrill, a thrill unperceived by the living who 
cannot enter into the mystery of their silent life? But in 
the twilight they grow grave and sad and solemn, spectres 
of spectres, white, anxious faces peering out of shadow, 
appalling, menacing, warning, as if they would speak, 
cry, scream, groan, anything to break the spell of their 
fearful immutability. 

Do they see and note how, unchanging themselves, all 
around is changed : how the Jacobean furniture, so familiar 
to this one, slowly disappeared to make way for that of his 
Georgian descendant, itself swept away by the hideous 
contortions of the early Victorian age? Did they mourn 
when one by one they were shifted off to lumber rooms: 
that cabinet where they treasured their papers, where they 
kept their will, which still emits an odour when one opens 
it of dead things, of decayed rose leaves, of mouldering 
spices—an ancient smell which mounts like fumes to the 
brain; that table where the guests pushed the wine 
coasters about from night to morning ; those embroidered 
frames worked by the lady there, so stiffly encased in 
her stomacher and frillings, her face hot with rouge, 
who day by day watches them fading, the silks and the 
gold thread which slipped so bright and fresh through 
her fingers, so lissom and so slender? ‘‘How can you 
take from us,” they seem to moan, ‘‘ what we so loved, 
what was part of our very being, the atmosphere in which 
we breathed? Old, old, worm-eaten, you say, worm- 
eaten and rotten! We are fresh and young! The bloom 
of our cheeks is immortal, our eyes are bright and keen.” 
And then they laugh a noiseless laugh. ‘‘Take them 
away, pile up you who live and do not understand us, 
your own life rubbish. Fill the place, if you can, with 
the latest trifles of a world we do not know. If you can, 
for we—we alone are masters here, and you seek our 
eyes, fascinated by our mysterious gaze, and we alone live, 
and we impose ourselves upon you against your will.” 
The very scent of the house is impregnated with our 
breath, with the perfumes we used, with the decaying 
furniture we in succession loved and made our own. 

Root out, cleanse, but the odour of ourselves is in the 
mouldering woodwork, clings to the walls. It floats from 
the books we read, lingers about the music we tinkled on 
the spinet. This is what they say—I know they say it— 
when I sit with them for hours. First one, then the other 
takes up the voiceless monologue. When with bent head 
and knitted brow, I muse over a phrase, a sentence, some 
involvement of thought, some entanglement of life, their 
eyes look down on me, and tell me I seek them, and they 
smile wistfully, as if they would tell me in a whisper none 
can hear but myself that effort is fruitless and ends in 
annihilation, not of the effort, but the individual, and that 
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they are full of pity for the struggler who shall perish, 
glad of the effort which may live. Of death they speak 
not ; they have known no death. They know that they 
live and that they fill all things with the concentrated 
essence of their presence. They laugh at the stones in 
the burying ground. ‘‘ Nay, we are not there, but here.” 
And as one looks at them in their Sphinx-like unchange- 
ability, 1 know they wait for me to take my place beside 
them on the walls—to watch as they do unceasingly the 
moonlight quiver through the window in an atmosphere 
full of them and me, where nothing that belonged to them 
or me finds place. 
iGABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE TYRANT FASHION 


ANOTHER year over, and with it almost all the changes that the 
Tyrant Fashion sees fit to wreak in that comparatively short space 
of time. A cursory glance at our wardrobe but serves as a painful 
reminder of the fact that another year of our golden youth has 
taken flight, and, besides, the ugly and more immediate sugges- 
tion that every garment we possess is now “ last year’s.” Hideous 
condemning expression! We—for many of us have a passion for 
keeping our old gowns—take down oneof them—one that, perhaps, 
we recall as having rendered us ravéssan/e in its first freshness. 
We slip it on, but alas! how heartbreaking is the result! “ Not 
nearly clinging enough as far as the knees, and far from full enough 
below.” Only a year old, and this gown that once we thought 
the very acme of perfection makes us look insignificant—almost 
ridiculous. An older fashion had been kinder in its effect ; only 
the recently-abandoned mode could succeed in being so distaste- 


ful. There is a rule of perpetual motion in Fashion, and in the 
same breath that we rebel against the tyranny of the “eternal” 


law of change we order new clothes. We sigh for the days of our 
grandmothers, when (according to /Aem) a silk gown lasted seven 
years ; but I fancy in secret most of us think the period in which 
they lived a rather dull one, and the bare thought of being con- 
demned to wear a gown seven years old fills us with dismay. 

The origin of some fashions is certainly curious, Could that 
“parrying poet” Cyrano de Bergerac, in his wildest dreams, have 
ever imagined that his advent here, in the person of M. Coquelin, 
wguld be the occasion of a commotion in millinery? But so it 
was, and when playgoers were being charmed by M. Rostand’s 
fascinating play, our milliners and modzstes plied their needles 
right merrily, with the immediate result that we were inundated 
by hats, jadofs, and a dozen pretty trifles, all graced by the name 
of the gallant Cyrano. This craze reached the most ridiculous 
extremes in Paris. Indeed, it is said—though the tale is likely 
enough only den ¢rovato—that one enterprising lady went so far 
as to invent a Cyrano nose-machine, for which she took out a 
patent and made a fortune forthwith. 

Nor is it only in the matter of hats and gowns we have taken 
new departures in ’98. My corsetéére, a Frenchwoman, whose 
English is somewhat unusual, tells me that during the past year 
“we ’ave becom less strait-laced.” Alarming news! But it is 
comforting to hear her sweeping statement supplemented by :— 
“The freedom in some places is corrected—Vous comprenez, 
Madame—by a greater adjustment [I presume she would imply 
pressure] in oder vays.” Dear, clever lady! she never tires of 
repeating her little stock homily :— 

“ Ah, madame, you cannot vot you English call ‘burn ze candle 
at all ze ends.’ Nest ce fas, madame? | always says, ‘if you pinch 
ere, you must——” 

“ Bon jour, monsieur ; ye corset of madame will be ready at 
once ;” and, as the solitary male customer leaves this “ holy of 
holies” in rather a precipitate manner, she remarks : 

“Yere, madame, you see one madman. No; ’e not English. 
Ze Englishman—Dvsex merci—e no order ’is wife’s corset. Zis 
man ’ere, ’e do it for vanity ; ’is one weakness in life is ze little 
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waist of madame. Pauvre femme! She is ze victim, and, as I 
always say, if you pinch ’ere, you must—— Ah, madame must 
go? Oui, oui, demain madame, wizout fail. Bon jour, madame, 
bon jour /” 

In other particulars besides those just mentioned we have 
during 1898 given ourselves a freer hand. In a boxat the theatre, 
one evening, I remember hearing a conversation between two 
men ; judging from the touchy way they addressed one another, I 
took them to be brothers. My chair was in a corner of the box 
next the dress-circle, where they had seats. 

“ The last time I’ll ask you to book seats, Jack ! 
didn’t you get stalls?” 

“ Front row in the stalls is odious. We're much better here.” 

“ But why necessarily the front row? Why not at the back?” 

“ No, thanks,” with a laugh. “The women’s gowns terrify me. 
I imagine I shall be called upon every minute to assist in the 
search for a missing string of beads.” 

The rest of the conversation is inaudible, and I find myself 
agreeing with one of the speakers that the women’s dresses are 
terrifying. The skirts so aptly termed en forme, cut to a sheath- 
like scantiness and surmounted by a bodice hardly worthy the 
name, for it is a mere belt, saved from complete oblivion by a row 
of pearls across the upper arm. This, we wildly hope, will succeed 
in keeping body and gown together. 

My thoughts are interrupted by my argumentative neighbours. 
They are having a difference about dress shirts, and as my atten- 
tion had been previously attracted by the soft, snowy garment 
worn by one of them, I listened with interest. I may say, in 
passing, that for some time past we women have not had the field 
all to ourselves in the matter of variety. The shirt in question was 
of tucked cambric or lawn, fastened by pearl buttons, and innocent 
of the slightest suspicion of starch. 

“] think it abominable—most lax,” said he of the starched 
front severely. 

“Humbug! For my part, I never intend to go back to those 
stiff abominations ; and as for laxity, 1 prefer that with comfort to 
your perpetual ‘ bad case of shirt-front.’” 

These scraps of conversation set me ruminating on dress- 
matters masculine. There is at least one weekly paper devoted 
eatirely to Fashions for men, but, in spite of this fact, the changes 
in male attire are so slight and gradual as to attract little if any 
attention. I venture to say that few amongst us women are aware 
of the remarkable fact that in ’98 Fashion decreed that trousers 
should actually be set into a waistband in order to obtain the 
necessary fulness ; or that at the beginning of the year purple silk 
socks were de rigueur, though towards the middle, barely tolerated. 
Only the very observant woman knows that opera-hats are no 
longer affected by the lords of creation o’ nights, or that the only 
allowable trimming on the silk topper is a narrow mourning band ; 
that during the past summer, though fancy waistcoats were worn 
w.th frock-coats, yet the use of waistcoats at all in conjunction with 
flannels was a sartorial solecism unforgivable in the eyes of the 
male fashion-monger. Again, where is the woman who without 
a pause can translate the expression “a good rake on the buttons” 
in regard to the sloping adjustment of these harmless and more 
or less unnecessary fastenings on an up-to-date waistcoat? The 
majority of us only get a smattering of the mysterious lore from 
some loquacious tailor by whom we may chance to be fitted. At 
the beginning of last year such a one told me of an order he had 
just executed—* the very latest in top-coats.” 

Natural curiosity led me to question him. 

“ The newest material, Madam, is roughish, grey tweed—the 
skirt (!) is fuller than last season—and it’s cut very long on the 
shoulder. In fact, Madam, the model is really a cross between a 
’ock-bottle and a churn.” 

The answer was impressive—indeed for me every man of fashion 
of my acquaintance has since appeared “a cross between a ’ock- 
bottle and a churn.” JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


Why on earth 
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‘*THIEVING”’ 
SIR WALTER BESANT AND THE PUBLISHER 


‘‘Tuts book is written for the instruction and the 
guidance of those young persons, of whom there are now 
many thousands, who are thinking of the Literary Life. 
It is written for no other persons, and may therefore be 
considered as, in a sense, privately printed.” Thus runs 
the opening sentence of Sir Walter Besant’s latest work, 
‘The Pen and the Book.” 

‘The Pen and the Book” is in every way a remark- 
able volume. In the first place, it holds an exact, minute, 
and admirably expressed account of the conditions under 
which the literature of the present epoch is produced. On 
these grounds alone it is assured of a long and honourable 
existence. In the second place, the book has been pro- 
duced under the identical economic conditions which Sir 
Walter has advocated these many years. Its issue repre- 
sents a direct transaction between author and bookseller : 
the publisher figuring nowhere in this business. Sir 
Walter Besant has handed his manuscript to Mr. Thomas 
Burleigh, the Oxford Street bookseller and President of 
the Booksellers’ Union, who has arranged the production 
of the book and its distribution to the trade. Mr. Burleigh 
receives a percentage of the profits for his trouble, and 
the author is responsible for all losses. ‘‘ The Pen and 
the Book” is, therefore, the first important move in 
a revolutionary process that would, if persisted in, alter 
the entire complexion of modern methods of publica- 
tion. Further, of this process we may briefly state that 
its main direction is towards a division between author 
and bookseller of the profits that the publishers have 
hitherto enjoyed. 

‘¢ The Pen and the Book”’ is divided into three sections. 
Book I. deals mainly with the abstract side of literature. 
The chapters are respectively headed ‘‘ Preparation of those 
who Enter the Literary Life,” ‘‘ Critic and Essayist,” ‘‘ The 
Life of Imagination,” ‘‘The Editor,” ‘‘In the Employ- 
ment of a Publisher.” This part of the volume is crammed 
full of excellent advice, explains with the greatest sanity 
and lucidity the conditions which govern the ‘‘ Literary 
Life,” the requirements and the equipment demanded of 
the worker in every one of the many fields indicated. The 
author has an unrivalled experience, and no sounder, more 
trustworthy or thoughtful advice than that which Sir 
Walter Besant here sets out has ever been offered to 
‘‘those young people—they number thousands—who are 
now gazing with longing eyes upon a land that seems full 
of promise—the Literary Land.” 

Books II. and III. of the volume are occupied with the 
more concrete problems that face the man of letters. 
‘“‘The Literary Agent,” ‘‘In Search of an Editor,” 
‘* Journalism ” (written by a professional journalist), ‘‘ The 
Relations of Bookseller and Author,” ‘‘ Copyright and 
Literary Property,” are the themes of Book III. The 
middle section of ‘The Pen and the Book,” however, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, is that part of the volume 
which is most likely to attract attention. This central 
section deals exclusively with the commercial side of 
current authorship, and Sir Walter Besant has herein 
been as plain-spoken and candid as the most ardent re- 
former who has ever run atilt against perversion and 
abuse. As Thackeray in his day demolished snobbism 
and the snob, as Carlyle wrestled in the next field, as 
Luther and John Knox fought before them, so does Sir 
Walter Besant in this section of his book combat the 
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abuses that prevail in our present system of publication. 
Sir Walter does not mince words, and the charges he 
makes are distinct—e.¢. :— 


I have no hesitation whatever in alleging, as a simple fact 
that has been brought home to me by ten or twelve years of 
investigation into the commercial side of Literature, that many 
publishers, zacluding some of the great houses, have made it 
their common practice to take secret percentages on the cost 
of every item, to charge advertisements which they have not 
paid for ; and in this manner to take from the proceeds of the 
book very much more than they were entitled to by the 
agreement. 

Some have tried to soothe the reproaches of an outraged 
conscience by pretending “ custom ofthe trade.” Why, then, is 
the practice secret ? A “ custom of the trade” is athing known 
and recognised by both parties to a bargain. This is, of 
course, nonsense. They know, and they must know, that they 
are THIEVING. 


This is strong, but Sir Walter has something to say 
that is stronger still :— 


I have used the words dishonesty and fraud freely (he 
continues) because it is well to call things by their right names. 
At the same time I have been told by a counsel, learned in the 
law, that it is not certain that a publisher who spends £90 
and puts down £120 could be tried at the Old Bailey. How- 
ever, in the year 1897 such a case was tried at the Court of 
Cassation in Paris, when the following judgment was pro- 
nounced :— 

When, in the carrying-out of a contract between publisher 
and author, the publisher, in order to increase his profits and 
reduce those of the author, renders acccunts which dissimulate 
the real numbers of copies in the editions, and at the same 
time falsifies his books to make them agree with the accounts 
rendered, this{combination of fraud and falsification presents 
the character of the crimes of forgery and of the employment 
of forged documents. 


Sir Walter’s standpoint, however, differs very con- 
siderably from that of his friends the publishers. ‘‘ In 
Literature,” he avers, 


there are but two persons, properly speaking, con- 
cerned. There is the writer who creates, and the bookseller 
who distributes his work to the public. Between the two has 
sprung up the publisher, who is not in reality wanted in the 
production of current general literature. That is to say, a 
simple committee of authors and booksellers could manage 
with ease the whole of the production of general literature. 
There might be other committees for the management of 
scientific and technical literature, and so forth. But the 
creator and the distributor are the only two actually necessary. 
It should, therefore, be the chief aim of the creator and dis- 
tributor to come more and more into touch, and to work 
together, quietly and experimentally at first ; but yet to work 
together. Such a committee as this, if once formed and 


prudently managed, would be able to supersede the general 
publisher altogether. 


The publisher’s standpoint, be it noted, is not neglected. 
Indeed, Sir Walter Besant says in more explicit fashion 
what Mr. Rudyard Kipling has said before him :-— 


It may be thought (he writes) that I have spoken of the 
publisher with undeserved disrespect. My answer is that he 
has spoken of himself with far greater disrespect than I have 
ever ventured upon. In the summer of this year (1898) the 
Committee of the Publishers’ Association issued a set of draft 
agreements in which it was clearly shown that they intended 
to claim the whole of literary property for themselves as their 
pretended right. . . . Whether these agreements are eventu- 
ally withdrawn or modified, or not, they will remain asa proof 
that nothing that has been said as to the rapacity of publishers 
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as a class comes anywhere near the truth, if this Committee is 
representative. .. . Taking a moderate estimate, it has been 
shown that a half-profit agreement may mean that the 
publisher is to have 85 er cent. of the profits, and that evena 
commission agreement may bring in the same pleasing and 
honest result. 


We have this week no further space to devote to a 
book which, in whatever way we may view it, is one of 
the most interesting pronouncements on the conduct of 
current literature. Sir Walter Besant has made a good 
many forcible statements, and we have not the slightest 
doubt but that these will meet with as forcible a reply. 
Certainly, the better class of publisher—that the baser sort 
exists is a fact admitted and deplored by the leading repre- 
sentatives of an honourable calling—should have no diffi- 
culty in opposing to Sir Walter Besant’s statements an 
array of facts equally formidable. Meanwhile we must 
record our admiration of the unselfish manner in which 
our author has set himself to help and sustain his weaker 
confréres, of the fine respect he shows towards and inspires 
for the profession he adorns. 

‘‘ The Pen and the Book” is a lively and at the same 
time a clear-headed production—so much so, indeed, that it 
may offend some with whom the pursuit of literature is 
‘‘more a passion than a purpose.” The author’s dry 
humour, caustic irony, and frequent personal touches 
agreeably lighten the disquisitive portions; nor, finally, 
can it be said that a book so genial, written to boot by one 
of the most distinguished and pecunious of living 
authors, embodies the grumblings and grievances of 
unsuccess. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE COLLECTED WATSON 


In a world that is chary of making up its mind, one must 
live by faith. And it is Mr. Watson’s faith that those 
portions of his work which are destined to 
endure will endure. With a fine relish for 
the obvious, he sings :— 


Prophecy 


Thus much I know: what dues soe’er be mine, 
Of fame or of oblivion, Time the just, 
Punctiliously assessing, shall award. 

This have I doubted never ; this is sure. 


For my own part, I entirely acquiesce in the proposition. 
“Time the just” will doubtless do justice to Mr. Watson. 
Time has, in fact, already begun the process ; and, unless 
the nature of things undergoes some violent and impos- 
sible change, the issue cannot fail to accord pretty closely 
with Mr. Watson’s prognostication. 


The collected works of a living writer usually provoke 
a certain feeling of disappointment, because—nine times 
out of ten—they are collected on the prin- 
ciple of selection. This is so in the case 
of the collected edition of Mr. Watson’s 
poems (Lane). The book certainly contains the cream of 
our author’s output up to date, though the whole of ‘‘ The 
Prince’s Quest” and “ The Eloping Angels,” together with 
three-fifths of the ‘‘ Epigrams,” and numerous sonnets, 
have been omitted. In the main, perhaps, these omis- 
sions will not be considered unfortunate; but as they 
imply that Mr. Watson desires to be judged only by his 
best, one wonders why sundry other omissions were not 
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also made. 

ample :— 
Heir of the riches of the whole world’s rhyme, 
Dow’r'd with the Attic grace, the Mantuan mien, 
With Arno’s depth and Avon’s golden sheen ; 


There are the lines to Tennyson, for ex- 


and ‘‘ The Keyboard” :— 


Five-and-thirty black slayes, 
Half a hundred white, 

All their duty but to sing 
For their Queen’s delight ; 

Now with throats of thunder, 
Now with dulcet lips, 

While she rules them royally 
With her finger-tips ! 


and ‘The New National Anthem,” and the ‘‘ Apologia,” 
and ‘‘To the Lady Katherine Manners,” and ‘‘A Study 
in Contrasts.” Surely Mr. Watson does not imagine that 
these pieces have more of the stuff of poetry in them than 
‘* The Prince’s Quest,” or are more to be preferred on the 
score of craftsmanship than ‘‘ The Eloping Angels.” Yet 
they all figure in the volume before us, and some of them 
occupy places which might have been contrived with the 
set purpose of throwing their demerits into the strongest 
possible relief. 


What Mr. Watson can do when he is on the pinnacle 
nobody requires to be told. He has given us not a little 
of the most virile and most dignified 
verse that has seen the light during the 
last half of this century. He is prone, 
no doubt, to depend upon models, at any rate so far as 
manner is concerned; but his models are always of the 
highest, and he never does them discredit— 


Poetry 


O ancient streams, O far-descended woods 

Full of the fluttering of melodious souls ; 

O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 

In solemn jubilation ; winds and clouds, 

Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 

And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 

The Earth’s divine renewal : lo, I too 

With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song. 
I too have come through wintry terrors,—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 

And with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 

And I would dedicate these thankful tears 

To whatsoever Power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn. 


This is Wordsworth, if you will; and it is something 
more—it is Wordsworth faultlessly attuned, Wordsworth 
at his largest utterance, and without Wordsworth’s lapses 
into banality. 

In the ‘‘ Hymn to the Sea” and ‘‘ The Hope of the 
World,” Mr. Watson flies on his own wings, and flies 
with sureness. Time cannot stale nor oblivion obscure 
either piece of work. Such verse as— 


Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all that hath 
language, 

While, through the veins of the Earth, riots the ichor of 
Spring. 

While, with throes, with raptures, with loosing of bonds, with 
unsealings,— 

Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of the world,— 
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Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, sweet agitatiors,— 
Youth, irrepressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose. 
and 
Here, where perhaps alone 
I conquer or I fail, 
Here, o’er the dark Deep blown, 
I ask no perfumed gale ; 
I ask the unpampering breath 
That fits me to endure 
Chance, and v.ctorious Death, 
Life, and my doom obscure,; 
Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what port I sail.— 


such verse will always move and always convince, and its 
duration is not to be limited by a generation or a vogue. 
Joun Situ. 


A SURVIVAL 


RARE Lionardo’s fair dead Florentine 
Still ’mid her faery rocks doth darkly smile 
The ages down, whilst many an ancient wile 
Lights up her eyes, like sunlight in old wine. 
She glows in that faint land of strange design 
Sole-set, like some ensorcelled languid isle 
In evil fairness ’mid a sea of guile, 
With pitiless features calmed to seem benign. 
One smiled on me in stillness yesterday 
As Lisa smiles upon me from the past, 
Until this later world seemed spent and grey. 
“‘ Ah, lady,” whispered I, “did’st ever taste 
Thy painter’s lips ? What love-words did he say? 
Know’st thou no songs of thine encomiast ?” 


By GORDON BOTTOMLEY, from Zhe Dome. 


REVIEWS 


LEONARDO THE GREAT. 


“ Leonardo da Vinci: Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science.” By 
Eugene Miintz. London: Heinemann. 2 vols. £2 2s. 


*‘T DO not enter into competition with the Great Spirits of old,” 
wrote Mr. G. F. Watts upon a certain occasion ; “they lived (for 
Art) in more favourable days.” On reading this admirable transla- 
tion of M. Eugene Miintz’s biography of Leonardo, Mr. Watts’s 
words came back to us. Here was an opportunity of verifying a 
statement that savoured somewhat of pessimism, held indeed a 
reproach—for are not we, among others, responsible for the con- 
ditions against which the artist nowadays labours? We have read 
M. Miintz, and Mr. Watts is right. The world has becomea 
democracy, the old aristocratic order has changed ; “the greatest 
good of the greatest number” is rightly the watchword of to-day. 
The artist—the artist more than anybody—has suffered by this 
transformation. The struggles and embitterment of a Whistler 
contrast strangely with the serene development of a Velasquez, 
busied with innovation and secure in the shelter of a Royal palace ; 
the insane rejections and affronts suffered by a Watts or a Burne- 
Jones in lands where the decorative arts are non-existent form 
painful reading beside our accounts of the triumphs of a Titian or 
a Veronese. The artists of the Renaissance had their crosses and 
preliminary struggles, dut they were wanted ; were as much wanted 
as any tobacconist or wine merchant of Regent Street or the Mile 
End Road. 

Leonardo da Vinci, whom M. Miintz considers the greatest 
artistic personality of the Italian Renaissance, enjoyed to the full 
the advantages of this fortunate era. In his day kings, princes, 
and municipalities competed for the honour of employing a great 
painter, were themselves artists in a secondary degree in that they 
were frequently the originators and conceivers of those works of 
art whose execution they left to more practised hands. Leonardo, 
born near Florence, offers his services to Lodovico Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, in a letter that, as some critic has rightly observed, could 
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only have been written by a madman or a genius. “In it,” says ° 


M. Mintz, “the painter, the sculptor, the architect, the military 
and hydraulic engineer, come forward and make their boast in 
turn.” Young Leonardo offers to make cannon “easy and con- 
venient to transport that will discharge inflammable ma ters, 
causing great injury to the enemy, and also great terror from the 
smoke,” to construct light bridges, underground passages, and 
scaling ladders, covered carts secure and indestructible bearing 
artillery ; and “if the fight should be at sea, I have numerous 
engines of the utmost activity both for attack and defence ; vessels 
that will resist the heaviest fire,” &c., &c. All these, be it noted, 
are “certain secrets of my own.” Absurd as these propositions 
may at first sight appear, their absurdity vanishes when we are 
told by so sane an authority as M. Miintz that “ It is no longer a 
secret to anyone that Leonardo was a savant of the highest order ; 
that he discovered twenty laws, a single one of which has sufficed 
for the glory of his successors. He invented the very method of 
modern science, and his latest biographer, M. Séailles, has justly 
shown in him the true precursor of Bacon. . . . Had his writings 
been published they would have advanced the march of science 
by a whole century.” 

Returning to Leonardo’s letter to the Duke of Milan, we find 
him announcing that :—“In time of peace I believe I can equal 
anyone in architecture and in constructing buildings, public or 
private, and in conducting water from one place to another. Then 
I can execute sculpture, whether in marble, bronze, or terra-cotta ; 
also in painting I can do as much as any other, be he who he may.” 
Now these “ boasts” Leonardo could easily make good. He had 
long before excelled his master, Verocchio; indeed, as M. Miintz 
rightly concludes, the supreme and otherwise inexplicable qualities 
of Verocchio’s latest works are undoubtedly due to the influence 
exerted by the pupil who worked beside him. Duke Lodovico 
accepted Leonardo’s proffered services, and before we proceed we 
must warmly thank M. Miintz for the luminous chapter wherein he 
has reconstituted the society in which the master lived and 
worked, the Court of Ledovico il Moro at Milan, “that interesting 
and suggestive centre, to which the supreme evolution of the 
Italian Renaissance may be referred.” 

The Duke himself is sketched by M. Miintz in a penetrating 
and impartial analysis. He seems to have been a kind of princely 
parvenu. The son of a peasant turned general, who, partly by 
force of arms, partly by diplomacy, had established his dominion 
over the whole of Milan, Duke Lodovico was early noted for his 
physical and mental qualities. An accomplished scholar, a 
vacillating and uncertain statesman, so does M. Miintz portray 
him. Partly from innate taste, partly for his own personal 
aggrandisement, did this prince seek to attract the poets, painters, 
sculptors, and architects of his day to the Milanese Court. 
Bramante, the chief architect of St. Peter’s, and a crowd of lesser 
lights, did Leonardo encounter at the ducal palace. Yet, despite 
Lodovico’s eagerness, he seems to have been deficient “ in refine- 
ment of taste, as also in that loving zeal which contributed quite 
as much as their munificence to make the work of the Medici 
fruitful.” In fact, on reading M. Miintz, one almost instinctively 
turns to the German Emperor of to-day to find in the Berlin 
Kaiser as near a parallel to the defunct Lodovico as modern 
royalty will admit of. The Duke seems to have been less energetic 
than his German prototype, to have had artistic tastes of a far 
higher order ; yet a common fondness for pomp and display, a 
common ambition to shine as the inspirers of great literary, artistic, 
and other resounding undertakings, links the two, unites their 
abstract personalities. 

At the Court of Lodovico Leonardo flourished for many years, 
the Goethe of a Milanese Weimar. Poet, musician, impresario, 
master of ceremonies, painter, sculptor, and teacher, drawing a 
princely salary, which he as freely spent, our hero seems to have 
led a life as unfettered as it was diversified. Here he painted 
“The Last Supper” and “The Virgin of the Rocks,” modelled 
the lost equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, founded an academy, 
a school of painters, and wrote his famous treatise on Art. It is 
impossible in the brief space at our command to follow Leonardo 
further than Milan, to narrate how, after the downfall of the Sforzi, 
he was employed by Cesar Borgia and the kings of France. 
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Rather let us devote the concluding paragraph of our review to 
M. Eugene Miintz. 

Leonardo's newest biographer we take to be not only a scholar 
of untiring devotion, but also a personality. The refreshing and 
sunny breadth of his mind we can best illustrate by the following 
allusion to Leonardo’s father, Ser Piero: “ Judging by the brilliant 
impulse he gave to his fortunes by his four marriages, preceded 
by an irregular connection, and also by his numerous progeny, 
his was assuredly a vivid and exuberant nature, one of those 
patriarchal figures Benozzo Gozzoli pajnted,” &c. Here is 
no improvisation upon Ser Piero’s “ morality,” but a rational and 
illuminating conclusion which is amply born out by the fact that 
numerous descendants of this same Ser Piero are living at the 
present hour. M. Miintz writes with wit, penetration, and unfailing 
good taste. He is justly sarcastic over Morelli’s theorisings— 
Morelli, whohas vamped up cock-and-bull stories wherever nological 
or proven evidence on any artistic problem exists—he is deferential 
to the dry researches of Dr. Richter, and has followed with 
exemplary patience the ponderous speculations of his German 
confréres. M. Miintz’s inferences, even where we may disagree 
with them, are always intelligent, and lastly he has known how to 
select as only the French critic is able. (How delightfully apposite 
at the present hour is this quoted aphorism of Leonardo’s, seemingly 
hot from Capel Court : “ He who wishes to become rich in a day, 
runs the risk of being hanged in a year”!) Also we have to thank 
M. Mintz for “the first descriptive and critical catalogue of the 
incomparable collection of drawings at Windsor Castle.” To M. 
Miintz’s publishers, too, a word of praise is due. He has been 
magnificently produced. Mr. Heinemann, aided by his French 
colleagues, has placed two sumptuous volumes upon the market. 
The many reproductions from Leonardo’s paintings, studies, and 
sketch-books are admirable. The anonymous translator also 
deserves our congratulations and thanks. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


“ Annals of Westminster School.” 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


AFTER reading this interesting volume we are struck anew with 
the remarkable originality of English schools, Although people 
talk of the “ public school system,” and though in certain main lines 
all the public schools do agree, yet each school is a little world in 
itself, with its own ideals, its own heroes, even its own language. 
Each has its own point of contact with the larger life of England ; 
thus we may say that the influence of Eton has been (not exclu- 
sively but chiefly) social, of Rugby moral, of Westminster political. 
The methods of teaching differ in each school ; all the great teachers 
make their experiments, consciously or unconsciously ; and this 
makes a school history instructive to the practical teacher. The 
mere antiquary finds also many things worth his attention in the 
survival of old rights, customs, or words, 

In Westminster, as elsewhere, we see the main features of the 
“public school system.” From the earliest times there are fags 
and monitors, the monitors having most of the rights and the fags 
most of the duties. But at Westminster there were certain interest- 
ing modifications. The boy elected head of the list of minor 
candidates at “ Challenge” was pronounced free, and called by 
the name of the Liberty Boy. This is only one of many things 
which show that intellect was valued more highly at Westminster 
than muscle in early days. Westminster also had some officials 
whom we cannot easily parallel. There was a monitor im- 
mundorum et sordidorum, who had to see that the boys’ faces 
and hands were clean. The “little tutor” (a term not unknown 
outside) was a kind of pupil-teacher with one pupil, and was paid 
for his services. Each new boy was for one week a “shadow,” 
and to him a “substance” was allotted who taught him the 
ways of the place. The “watch in college” was a wretched 
junior, who was on duty in the dormitory from dawn till dewy eve, 
or rather till 10 P.M. He must have done more work than any 
body-servant ; for he had to see to the fires, clean the knives and 
crockery, take in parcels at the door, and tell the time whenever 
called upon to do so. While on duty he was excused an appear- 
ance at school. 


By John Sargeaunt. London: 
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Of the boys’ sports and pastimes in early days little can be 
said. There were no organised games, and what time the boys 
had they spent with hoop, top, or marble ; they would “wrangle 
at trap or rook at spin-farthing.” Shrove Tuesday had its tradi- 
tional football, but this was only a kick-about, no real game. We 
must not forget to mention the Shrove Tuesday pancake, which 
was, and still is, thrown over an iron bar running across school. 
A boy who could carry it off whole might claim a guinea from the 
Dean. If the pancake stuck, the headmaster was permitted by 
tradition to make a joke, by crying wav xaxdv, which suggested 
“ Pancake on!” to listening ears. Early in the eighteenth 
century cricket came in; and by degrees superseded not only 
the harmless top and hoop but other amusements of a less inno- 
cent kind. 

Among Headmasters the most picturesque figure is, of course, 
Busby, who for fifty-seven years held his post, amidst a great 
political upheaval. Nor did he do it by the same means as the 
Vicar of Bray. On the contrary, he was known to be loyal to the 
King, and actually read the prayer for the King in school while 
the scaffold stood ready at Whitehall. His courage and strength, 
or his friends, or both, kept him unharmed. Busby was not only a 
strong man, but a great teacher; he sent out many who made 
themselves famous, and he was beloved in spite of his genius for 
flogging. He had the secret of freshness, which is known only by 
those teachers who never cease learning; and his books and 
methods remained in the school for two hundred years after his 
own day. We are impressed by the breadth of the West- 
minster curriculum, which included not only Latin and Greek, 
but Hebrew and even Arabic, the deciphering of ancient 
MSS., and original compositions. The Sunday sermon had 
to be summarised by the boys in English, Latin prose, or 
Latin verse; epigrams were continually being made; and 
the Play, when once it was established, gave plenty of scope for 
satire and humour. Intellectual life has always been quick at 
Westminster, especially before the general levelling down of the last 
half-century. A few other names must be mentioned: Nowell, one 
of the Headmasters before Elizabeth’s re-foundation of the School 
in 1560, the “author of the Catechism and the inventor of 
Bottled Beer”; Nicholas Udal, author of “Ralph Roister 
Doister” ; Camden, who found leisure from his duties to write 
the “Britannia” ; and John Nicoll. The chapter about Nicoll 
gives a charming picture of this gentle yet strong man, who ruled 
by love rather than by fear. 

Westminster has trained distinguished men in all departments 
of English life. In early days the number of ecclesiastics is re- 
markable ; later, the number of statesmen. Westminster has for 
its position and constitution always been in close contact with 
political life. The boys have, or had, the right to attend debates 
in the House of Commons ; they were usually present at corona- 
tions, and they continually saw the great Parliament men. The 
connection of the school with public life became closer after the 
Restoration. ‘At that time,” writes Mr. Sargeaunt, “the education 
of the upper classes, it might almost be said the social order of 
England, was at stake.” A movement was on foot to establish 
academies for the aristocracy; but it fortunately failed. “Eton 
and Westminster, and Westminster even more than Eton, gave 
the means of victory to the opponents of seclusion. And West- 
minster did more. She justified the victory. Whatever verdict 
may be pronounced on the statesmen of the eighteenth century, it 
will hardly be denied that they would have been the worse for a 
training in Maidwell’s Academy.” To show that Westminster did 
not fall short in other departments, we need only mention the 
names of Warren Hastings and Bentinck, of Lord Raglan and 
Lord Lucan, of Cowley, Cowper, Southey, Dryden, and Ben 
Jonson. 

Enough has been said to show that this is a most interesting 
book. We must, however, regret that Mr. Sargeaunt has not given 
us the means of testing his statements, and directed us where to go 
for more information. There are no references in the text, and 
there is no bibliography. Moreover, Mr. Sargeaunt often tantalises 
us by elusive and allusive hints. ‘‘ The prologue contains an 
obvious allusion to Johnson’s famous sentence ”—neither prologue, 
sentence, nor reference is given. There is a good deal of this 




















sort, which we, being unfortunately not omniscient, have failed to 
enjoy. The art of the writing is also rather too obvious. Finally, 
Mr. Sargeaunt has thought fit to defend what he calls the “ tradi- 
tional pronunciation of Latin,” which ignores quantity to a great 
extent, and gives letters the sound they have in English. In the 
sixteenth century the vowels of the English language were prac- 
tically the same as those of the Italian and Ancient Latin ; hence 
the “traditional pronunciation” was then almost correct, and only 
needed the hardening of cand g to make it quite close to the 
ancient method. The “new-fangled travesty” is almost the same 
as Busby’s “traditional pronunciation” ; and, now that all boys 
learn either French or German, in which Mr. Sargeaunt does not 
advocate any “traditional” system, there is very little practical 
difficulty in the way of reform. The gain is not small if only that 
verse becomes rhythmical, which it is not in Mr. Sargeaunt’s 
system. The sound of the language is more musical and pleasing, 
and many confusions are avoided. What makes Mr. Sargeaunt’s 
views odder is that he launches scorn against pronouncing Greek 
by accent, because this violates quantity—the very thing which 
his pronunciation does for Latin. But these are small points. It 
is necessary to point them out ; but we hasten to add that the 
“ Annals of Westminster School” is an excellent history. 


WILD OATS 


“The Early Days of the Nineteenth Century in England, 1800- 
1820.” By William Connor Sydney. London: Redway. 18s. 


WE have always believed that “ the so-called nineteenth century ”— 
the hoary, altruistic, cultured, company-promoting nineteenth 
century—had a past. One should respect grey hairs, particularly 
when they happen to be associated with success in life; and to 
regale a respectable nonagenarian with reminiscences of his hot 
and turbulent youth, what time Death gets him by the thrapple 
as it were, might seem to savour of unkindness. But history is 
not an affair of emotions, and pasts that are in the least degree 
worth canvassing will out. Of this nineteenth-century person’s 
unrestrained minority everybody has heard something. Precise 
and ordered details, however, have long been awanting, and the 
average man still continues to draw his information en the subject 
from sources not entirely innocent of political or romantic bias. 

In the volume before us, Mr. William Connor Sydney makes a 
valiant and fairly successful attempt to set forth the real facts of 
the case, and to conjure up for the edification of the general a full- 
length portrait of the nineteenth century as it used to be. The 
picture is scarcely entrancing—a circumstance largely due to lack 
of beauty in the sitter—but it has interest, and Mr. Sydney appears 
to encourage the hope that it may also prove instructive. On the 
whole, life in England from 1800 to 1820 was not lovely. The 
condition of the great mass of the people trended upon sheer bar- 
barism ; vice and brutality were rampant ; ignorance and super- 
stition prevailed to an appalling extent, and amelioration seemed 
to be the last thing sought after. Pugilism, bull-baiting, dog- 
fighting, cock-fighting, and cock-throwing all flourished, and were 
regarded as legitimate and even “moral” forms of sport. From 
his place in the House of Commons a contemporary legislator 
defended bull-baiting with great warmth. Those who desired 
to repress it “were, in his opinion, either Jacobins or 
Puritans. In their devices,’ he said, “to accomplish this 
object, there were two great parties united, the Jacobins 
and the Methodists, though the objects they had in view 
by this change were necessarily different. By the former every 
moral amusement was condemned with a vigour only to be 
equalled by the severity of the puritanical decisions. By the 
Jacobins, on the other hand, it was an object of important con- 
sideration to give the dispnsition of the lower orders a character 
of greater seriousness and gravity, as the means of facilitating the 
reception of their tenets.” 

Incidentally this same legislator ventilated his view as to prize- 
fighting in the following terms :— 

“ To horse-racing he was himself no more a personal enemy 
than to boxing; though in making this observation he was far 
from wishing to disparage boxing so far as to put them on an 
equal footing, or to insinuate that so poor, mean, and wretched 
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amusement as the one was at all to vie in importance with the 
other, which is connected with ideas of personal merit and indi- 
vidual dignity.” 

“Boxing,” it should be noted, in that day (1802) meant 
“bruising,” and the noble art included amongst its patrons and 
followers Lord Byron, Lord Spencer, the Duke of Kent, Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Ossington, and sundry other persons of light 
and leading. John Gully, “who retired with honour from the 
ring” in 1808, actually represented the borough of Pontefract in 
Parliament from 1832 to 1837. 

Mr. Sydney’s accounts of such matters as “ Roads,” “ Travel. 
ling,” “ Letter Postage,” “Lighting,” “Police Service,” ‘ Fairs,” 
“ Lotteries,” “ Electioneering,” “ Mendicity,” “ Executions,” and 
what not, are eminently calculated to knock the bottom out of 
“the good old times” sentiment, and can be specially commended 
to the notice of people who feel called upon to ululate in the daily 
papers because the Strand is up, or a cabman has been uncivil 
or a constable called for in vain. 

In all, the book comprises some 520 pages, and over 120 
separate sections. It traverses the whole ground offered by the 
fabric of English social life during the first twenty years of the 
century, and though necessarily concise, and at times somewhat 
sketchy, it is bright and entertaining from cover to cover, and 
nowhere marred by that prosy, dryasdust touch which so fre- 
quently makes itself conspicuous in works of this particular nature. 


JOHN AND JONATHAN 


“A Short History of the United States.” By J. Huntly McCarthy. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 

““World-Politics.” By “T.” London: Sampson Low; New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 5s. ; 

“The Proposed Anglo-American Alliance.” 
Gardiner. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


WHEN we review the reciprocal wrongheadedness of the two 
sections of the Anglo-Saxon race, and remember that this wrong- 
headedness has been most manifest in their best men, we cease to 
wonder why nothing short of a conjunction of great events that 
has set the world’s affairs running in new channels should be 
needed to fill up the century-wide breach between the two. Than 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s and Walter Bagehot’s, no sounder 
judgments have been at work in affairs on our side the Atlantic ; 
yet in 1861 Lewis—“the greatest judge of probability we have 
ever known”—could write: “I have never been able, either in 
conversation or by reading, to obtain an answer to the question, 
What will the North do if they beat the South? Torestore the 
old Union would be an absurdity. What other state of things 
does that village lawyer, Lincoln, contemplate as the fruit of 
victory? It seems to me that the men now in power at Washing- 
ton are much such persons as in this country get possession of a 
disreputable joint-stock company. There is almost the same 
amount of ability and honesty.” Commenting on this crude un- 
kindly judgment in 1864, Bagehot—the magnanimous far-seeing 
Bagehot—could find nothing better to say than this: ‘“ After nearly 
three years of experience it would be difficult to describe Wash- 
ington more justly.” And we all know how Leigh Hunt was used 
to figure the United States as a huge counter stretched along the 
Atlantic and smart salesmen standing behind it. 

But upon us a new light has come. A great occasion has made 
us kind, and with kindliness comes clear vision, We see the mote 
in Brother Jonathan’s eye as plainly as Lewis and Bagehot and 
Hunt saw it; but also we see what they could not, that the mote 
is of the same pattern as the beam in our own; which we gladly 
take for proof that we are all chips from the same good block. So 
it comes to pass that a desire has sprung up for a more intimate 
knowledge of the annals and institutions of the United States, and 
with it a demand for books which shall approach them in the same 
spirit that we approach our own. Such a book is Mr. McCarthy’s 
“ Short History of the United States.” It abounds in good things, 
among them some capital pen-portraits of the men who have made 
the States what theyare. But it is somewhat ill-proportioned. Of 
its 320 pages, the first 168 carry the reader to 1783, the year that 
witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis to Washington at Yorktown, 


By Charles A. 
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and the consequent recognition by the British Government of the 
Independence of the United States. Sixty-two pages suffice for 
the strange, eventful period between 1783 and 1861, and the 
remainder ‘of the book is devoted to the Civil War, with the 
exception of the last eleven pages, which are a Precis of events 
from the end of the Civil War to the end of the war with Spain. 

Mr. McCarthy’s best bit of work is the story of the colonisation 
of the states of the Atlantic seaboard, and one understands better 
after reading it afresh the genesis of the Yankee—the Yankee of 
James Russell Lowell, “full of expedients, half-master of all 
trades, inventive in all but the beautiful, full of shifts, not yet capable 
of comfort, armed at all points against the old enemy hunger, 
longanimous, good at patching, not so careful of what is best as 
for what will do. ... Earth never before saw such mystic-prac- 
ticalism, such sour-faced humour, such close-fisted generosity. .. . 
Yet, after all, thin speculative Jonathan is more like the English- 
man of two centuries ago than John Bull himselfis. He feels 
more at home with Fulke Greville, Herbert of Cherbury, Quarles, 
George Herbert, and Browne, than with his modern English 
cousins. He is nearer than John by at least 100 years to Naseby, 
Marston Moor, and Worcester. . , . To move John you must make 
your fulcrum of solid beef and pudding ; an abstract idea will do 
for Jonathan.” In Mr. McCarthy’s “Short History” may be 
found some of the reasons for the difference. Events are 
intelligible only in the light of their consequences, and since 
many of the events that go to make up the history of the 
United States have yet to reach their consequence, much of 
her Past is still hard to decipher. Her advent as a world- 
Power interprets not a little that would otherwise be unintelligible, 
but as Mr. McCarthy’s book was written before this clue was 
available, it is a trifle behind the times. Yet as it stands, it is 
eminently readable ; and the Briton who can scan its pages with- 
out 2 large measure of the pride and exhilaration he feels in read- 
ing his own history 1s still outside the large generous spirit now at 
work among the English-speaking communities of the world, 
obliterating their ancient animosities, and making them—for cer- 
tain common ends—one Power. 

How this unity may be achieved, and for what purposes, are tho- 
roughly discussed in “ World Politics” and “The Proposed Anglo- 
American Alliance.” But from very different points of view. 
The anonymous author of “ World Politics” is for the closer 
union of the Anglo-Saxon peoples as a step towards the creation 
of a permanent Court of the Nations for the enactment of laws 
binding upon all, and “ provided with legitimate means for the en- 
forcement of these laws.” He makes the interesting announcement 
that “there has been in existence for some time past a private 
body with a membership scattered throughout the world working 
to bring this about. The members of this organisation will not 
reveal their connection with it, but those who know them know that 
their influence is sufficient to guarantee that the matter (i.e. of a 
permanent Court of the Nations as aforesaid) shall be submitted 
to the people.” Mr. Gardiner, whose admirable pamphlet all 
should read, would be well content with a league of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. Unlike “T,” he would rigorously restrict the 
league to the members of our own race. To include Russia would 
be to include a race and Power which is at every point funda- 
mentally different from ourselves, and not merely different but 
antagonistic. The Russian walks erect, uses articulate speech, 
and cooks his food ; so does the Anglo-Saxon; but what other 
point of likeness is there between them? In Mr. Gardiner’s 
opinion, for Russian and Anglo-Saxon to get into the same bed 
could only result in the one kicking the other out. He might have 
pointed his argument from M. Pobyedonostseff’s eye-opening 
book, “The Reflections of a Russian Statesman.” 


MODERN ARCADY 


“Tdlehurst : a Journal kept in the Country.” 
London : Smith, Elder. 

It is long since we came across a pleasanter book on the country 

than this. For the last ten years at least similar volumes have 

been of two sorts—the quasi-scientific, wherein the reader is bom- 

barded with facts, and the frothy prose poem, without any 
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substantial basis whatever. Of the present writer we never heard 
before, but the maturity of his thought and the security of his style 
show no fumblings of the beginner. Nor is he an imitator. 
Richard Jefferies might never have lived for all the influence he 
exerts here, and Idlehurst is certainly no Selborne. But it is 
very difficult to describe the charm in exact terms. The book is 
really a journal. That is to say, you may open it where you will, 
and go on reading without any need of looking up the context. It 
gives the atmosphere and surroundings of an old-fashioned country 
house in Sussex, the owner of which loves to saunter in his large 
garden or the adjacent cornfields, observing with gentle humour 
man, and bird, and beast; bewailing, but never with vehemence, 
the change of the times ; how the countryside is being Cockney- 
fied, the Doric yielding to the Attic of the Old Kent Road, the 
bucolic customs and superstitions falling into decay, and the 
Volkslieder replaced by the rubbish of the music-halls. When he 
describes, it is as one who has studied the effects achieved with 
landscape by the makers of great verse—Homer, Virgil, Coleridge, 
Dante. Beyond all else, he has been able to give his book that 
air of tranquil cultivated leisure which befits the theme. It would, 
of course, be out of place to criticise in detail a book so very 
desultory, but there are one or two points on which we should like 
enlightenment. The people, he says, are proud of the nickname 
Silly, Seeley, or Selig Sussex ; but has not Suffolk a prior right to 
it? Silly Suffolk is surely the original phrase, and is as firmly 
established by usage as Wiltshire moonrakers or Lincoln yellow- 
bellies. Again, in his learned discussion about the rustic dislike 
to weddings in May, has he not missed the simple and true expla- 
nation? In his “ Letter to a Friend” Sir Thomas Browne alludes 
to a belief universally held in his time that May was a fatal time 
of the year, and many still hold that it is the month of funerals—it 
is to the year what the going out of the tide is to the night. 
Would not this superstition account for the reluctance to marry at 
a time so full of mourning? 


THE GREAT PROTESTANT 


“ Martin Luther” (Heroes of the Reformation). By Henry Eyster 
Jacobs. London and New York: Putnam’s. 6s. 


To know the seasons when to take occasion by the hand is the 
first qualification of your heaven-born publisher. The volume before 
us—* Martin Luther,” the first of a remarkably complete series on 
the “ Heroes of the Reformation ”—may be described as opportune. 
At a time like the present, when the name Protestant is hailed by 
one party as a word of blessed import, while it is repudiated as a 
nickname by the other, it is surely desirable that we refresh our 
memory at the fountain-head, and calmly consider first principles. 

The book, though by no means brilliant, is a painstaking, im- 
partial, and quite satisfactory reflection of the great childlike man 
who changed the course of the world’s history. It is worthy of 
note that, while Luther was a Romish Professor of Theology, he 
preferred to style himself a “Doctor of the Holy Scriptures” 
rather than a “Doctor of Theology”; and that instead of, as 
had been the custom, commenting and formulating a theo- 
logical system upon the Scholastics, he made the study of the 
Bible the first and main part of all his class-work. Professor 
Jacobs is right in pressing this point on our attention—a point 
often overlooked by those who say that the Reformation began 
with Luther’s assertion of the Material Principle of Protestantism, 
and that its Formal Principle—namely, that of the supreme autho- 
rity of the Holy Scriptures—was an afterthought. The truth is that 
Luther, the faithful son of the Romish Church, unconsciously 
began the Reformation when he took the Bible as his text-book at 
the University of Wittenberg. 

An unqualified word of praise must be awarded for the 
admirable selection and artistic reproduction of contemporary 
portraits, title-pages, and head-pieces with which this book is 
lavishly supplied. 





HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus. ) 
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STUDIES IN THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


“TLinnet.” By Grant Allen. Grant Richards. 6s. 

“The Optimist.” By Herbert Morrah. Pearson. 6s. 

“ Mary Gifford, M.B.”. By L. T. Meade. Wells Gardner. 6s. 
“Moonlight.” By Mary E. Mann. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


IN this quartette of stories, brought together by hazard, it is curious 
that the interest in each case centres ina woman. Two of the stories 
are by men, and two by women, and at first we seem in sight of an 
interesting study of the essential difference between the portrayal 
of women by men and by women themselves. We are afraid no 
general principle can be gleaned from the present authors, but the 
comparison is worth making. To begin with Mr. Grant Allen: 
his heroine, Linnet, is a Tyrolean cow-girl, encountered on her 
native heights by the customary young journalist-poet-musician, 
who falls in love with her and is loved in return. The local inn- 
keeper, however, who is also an organiser of Tyrolean musical 
troupes, secures her on account of her fine voice, launches her on 
the world as a singer, and with the aid of the village priest, who 
brings the persuasions of religion to bear on her simple mind, 
manages to make her marry him. But she loves the poet still. Three 
years pass, and Linnet bursts forth on London as a great singer. 
She meets the poet again, whose heart also remains faithful, not- 
withstanding the affinities between him and an American widow. 
The fat, prosperous husband of Linnet is discovered to be maritally 
untrue to her, and in the course of a heated discussion about a 
visit from her poet-friend, strikes her. Thereupon she forsakes the 
fat impresario and flees to the faithful bosom of her poet. Nothing 
remarkable about all that ; but when it comes to Chapter XLI., 
“God’s Law—or Man’s,” and Chapter XLII., “ Prudence,” 
the reader will find set forth, in language which pants with 
voluptuousness, how a woman can throw herself at a man. 
With only a maid and a “ few things”—not specified—in a port- 
manteau, Linnet comes to stay with “darling Will,” never 
to leave him again. He has not asked her, mind you; 
but she knows he is waiting for her: “‘Will, Will, dear 
Will, will you take me? May I stop with you?’” “He clasped 
her long and hard, breast pressed against heaving breast, and lips 
meeting lips ina sharp shower of kisses.” Twelve solid pages 
there are of such transports; she insisting, he from motives of 
prudence dissuading ; and they palpitate all the time at many, 
many thousands of revolutions per minute. Is that really how 
women do, even when they are Linnets? Or when it is written, 
on p. 309, that she laid her “ so/¢ head in the hollow of his shoulder,” 
does the adjective explain anything ? 

Turn now to Miss Mann’s story, which portrays in sober fashion 
a young girl who, in consequence of family misfortune, has to go 
to work behind the counter of a village store. There is a proper 
femininity about Angela Mayes; she does not throw herself at 
anybody, but drifts into a liking for an innkeeper’s son. She is 
rescued from the shop by a rich uncle, and in his house drifts 
again into an engagement with a middle-aged man, far bigger and 
heavier even than Linnet’s husband. This man seems hovering 
on the verge of a scandal with the rich uncle’s wife ; but there is 
no throwing about of hearts here, merely a lat of petty feminine 
flutterings, mixed with poor attempts at thought on the part of the 
women. Angela runs away, as Linnet did, from the great heavy 
man, who seeks her out, only to find her married that morning to 
the innkeeper’s son, and about to start for Africa. Angela seems 
more like the woman we see about us ; somebody must have her— 
if not one, then another, and she will do the best she can for her- 
self and be honestly in love all the while. 

Enter Mr. Morrah with a well-written tale, compact and carefully 
studied. His heroine is chastely, sternly faithful to the baronet’s 
son, who for forging a will has to undergo three years’ penal 
servitude. She marries him when he is liberated, and emigrates 
with him to Tasmania. A pretty picture, not tortured with con- 
scious virtues on the part of the woman, notwithstanding the highly 
flattering proposals made to her by other men. 

Lastly, Mrs, Meade with one more woman-doctor. The 
author acknowledges her indebtedness to a friend for the medical 
incidents introduced into the story, but she is responsible for the 
belief that they would make the bones of a good tale. The 
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novelty of the fictional woman-doctor has worn off, and as Mary 
Gifford does nothing which a man might not do, save discover 
towards quite the end of the book that she loves a man-doctor who 
has long suffered from an aneurism in the heart, and dies from the 
effects of rescuing her from a burning house, the womanly element 
is very weak. We are credibly informed that even hospital nurses 
fall in love and get married, and that speaks volumes for the per- 
sistence of sex in woman, even if we grant that trousers and 
petticoats are mere arbitrary distinctions. 

Mr. Grant Allen writes with the old volubility and courage. 
There is a melody unharmonised which modulates into the sub- 
dominant on p. 18, and on p. 19 occurs a smell of ¢edded kine. 
Tedded hay we know, but tedded kine? 

Miss Mann’s heroine on p. 171 did an unusual thing. “She 
sprang up off the fender and stood before him, her figure veined to 
its full unimportant height.” Aeined sounds impressive, but we do 
not seem to grasp the action clearly. 

And Mrs. Meade might remember there are worse prejudices 
than that against women-doctors, The Dissenting minister as 
typical bigot, and the priest as the incarnation of charity, have 
many interchangeable exceptions. 


FROM 


“ Papers from Punch.” 
Mathews. 


SOMEBODY once expressed intense surprise on hearing that one 
bagpipe tune was different from another. There must be many 
people who cannot realise the idea that one Puach jester is not 
much the same as his fellows. Then why single the one out for 
separate publication, even with Du Maurier, Sambourne, and 
Partridge illustrations? they will ask. Others, more cynical, will 
protest that, like the poor, Pusch in the lump is bad, but Punch 
by the piece is worse. “‘ We’re all worms,’ said the pessimist,” 
another will cry, “and the greatest of these is Baron de Book 
Worms.” And so on. One of the most inane conventions in 
English life is the convention that bids us be facetious if we can 
when Punch is mentioned ; facetious either for or against it. But 
the nation, like Mr. Punch himself, loveth the old joke: and 
Macaulay’s New Zealander may hear a faint echo of it from the 
ruins of St. Paul’s. Coming from these great speculations to Mr. 
Devey Browne, his strains are sometimes smart and neat, but his 
humour, like so many home brands, is often also but the play- 
fully obvious. It will dance in the street, slap you on the back, 
and make remarks on the subject of paint pots. It has not wings, 
and it knows scant subtlety. The prose tells of the discovery of 
fogs in Italy and such momentous matters, chronicled apparently, 
let us say, in the manner and to the taste of the refined cab-stand. 
The whole is dedicated to Mr. Browne’s mother ! 


“PUNCH” 


By H. Devey Browne. London: Elkin 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SINCE the publication of “The Perfect Wagnerite” there has 
been some discussion, principally private, regarding Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's exact position and use in the universe. G. B.S. seems 
unable to suggest any convincing theory himself: most of his 
concern being with the thoughts and condition of mankind in the 
year 1999, his location in the nineteenth century has long been a 
mystery to him. Possibly with judicious vegetarianism he may 
live to the date mentioned, in which case his rather early arrival 
on our globe will not have been in vain ; giving him time to mature 
and garner experience. On the other hand, it is waggishly argued 
that Mr. Shaw’s real mission in the world is as the great argument 
against comprehensive Irish education, and that the opponents of 
the Catholic University should use him to point an eloquent moral. 
Gaelic legend and other things show that the Irish genius is best 
when it keeps close to nature, that the Irish are happiest when 
most elemental. Educate them up to the cold and limited ways of 
modern science, and the “note” of pessimists who say there is 
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little in, and nothing beyond, the visible world, and in their ex- 
pressive discontent they will do whatever they can to shatter any 
convenient part of the material universe. In an earlier century, or 
with little or no sophisticated education, G. B. S., it is contended, 
would be minding his own soul, and consigning the souls of un- 
believers to unfathomable places. Now he is not quite sure of his 
own soul, and he is hopeless about the souls of other people, so 
observe the havoc he makes! After a decade of elaborate modern 
education, Ireland would begin by sending a hundred Shaws a 
year to London! In yet another decade—but the prospect is too 
awful. So, it is respectfully submitted, he is the Irish Horrible 
Example. 


Some time ago we expressed the opinion that when a new 
book comes out the critic should review an old one. In other 
words, new editions of classics should not be neglected for absurdly 
undue attention to the stream of undistinguished new novels. 
Very worthy contemporaries applauded our theory—and did zof 
put it into practice. In our charity we assumed that they were 
waiting for the New Year. Critics would, no doubt, desire to 
bring the freshness and ¢/at of January to bear on a new 
departure so important. May we hope, then, that the editions of 
Browning’s “ Paracelsus” and Keats’s Poems, just issued by the 
house of Dent, may have the early benefit of the good resolution ? 


To the shade of Matthew Arnold peace and a soothing modicum 
of comfort! We all know the famous passage in the preface to 
his “Essays in Criticism” wherein he anticipated that the world 
was about to be given over to Philistinism and the young lions of 
the Daily Telegraph ; and we know the gravity with which hence- 
forward we were all to yawn in each other’s faces. But the young 
people of the D.7. are betaking themselves more and more to 
literature. “ Anthony P. Vert,” the author of ‘*‘ The Green Passion,” 
is really a young lady on the Ze/egraph staff. It may be said here 
that the book is not Philistine. It deals with a variety of young 
emotions which Arnold could not possibly expect in his visioned 
world of sophisticated dulness. His shade may rest. 


All lovers of the late Robert Louis Stevenson will welcome the 
first instalment of his letters which, under the editorship of Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, appears in this month’s Scrzdmer. The group given 
in this number consists of some of the letters written by Stevenson 
to his parents in 1868 and 1869 in the course of excursions under- 
taken by way of training for his intended profession of engineer. 
From Wick he indites a passage that, besides being amusing, 
proves that even as a youngster he was able to tell a story with 
effect. “There is a drunken brute in the house,” he writes to 
“ My dear Mamma,” “ who disturbed my rest last night. He’s a 
very respectable man in general, but when on the ‘spree’ a 
most consummate fool. When he came in he stood on the top of 
the stairs and preached in the dark with great solemnity and no 
audience from 12 P.M. to half-past one. At last I opened my door. 
‘Are we to have no sleep at all for that drunken brute?’ 1 said. 
As I hoped, it had the desired effect. ‘Drunken brute!!’ he 
howled, in much indignation ; then after a pause, in a voice of 
some contrition, ‘ Well, if I am a drunken brute, it’s only once in 
the twelvemonth !’?” 


Stevenson’s spelling, Mr. Sidney Colvin tells us, was “ re- 
markably boyish.” In one of the letters R. L. S. himself writes, 
“Fancy, I had to ring the bell and ask the girl how she spelt 
‘myrrh,’” and then quaintly, “I question much if she told me 
right.” And this is preceded by “Indeed, my state of mind put 
me deeply in mind of the Sweet Singer’s description of a storm at 
sea—vide Psalmn (any more dumb consonants required? It 
would look better thus Psawlmn) 107.” After which he inquires, 
“Don’t you think, by-the-bye, that David must have been sick ; it 
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zs so lifelike? ‘They go down into the depths.’ O yes, but what 
about their stommiks ? [sc]. ‘They reel to and fro like a drunken 
man.’ I declare I can almost hear a faint voice cry ‘Steward ! 
at that part.” Stevenson, like Messrs. Crockett and Maclaren, 
should clearly have been a minister. 


Johansen’s book on his experiences in the Far North with 
Nansen will be ready in a fortnight. It was only at the last 
moment that Johansen managed to find a place among the mem- 
bers of the Nansen expedition. He had been reading about 
Nansen’s plan, and it occurred to him, “Why, this is just the 
work I would like.” He went to Nansen, only to learn that every 
billet was filled up. However, he got permission to submit him- 
self to the doctor who was putting all applicants through hand. 
Then another stoker was needed, and Johansen was offered the 
berth, and took it gladly. Once among the ice, he became meteoro- 
logical assistant, and he was the man Nansen chose to accompany 
him during the great trek over the ice. Johansen had a splendid 
physique for that task, and he has a bright pen for a book. 


Which had priority, engraving on wood or on copper? A work 
by Mr. Lionel Cust, just coming out, may raise this question. The 
director of the National Portrait Gallery is of course a chief 
authority on the history of art. Now, at Oxford there are certain 
copper-plate engravings of an ancient master, and in the British 
Museum certain wood-engravings. It had been thought that the 
wood-blocks were the earlier, but Mr. Cust confirms a German 
expert in thinking that more than likely they were enlarged copies 
of the copper plates. The point suggests, for art authorities 
generally, the point that many engravings on wood or metal, which 
from their rude method of execution had been attributed to the 
infancy of art, may really be unskilled copies of better engravings. 
Are we to rewrite the history of early art ? 


The Christmas book trade has been pretty good. Now it is 
over, to all intents and purposes, and the booksellers have time to 
look about them. “It’s a good job,” said a publisher, humorously, 
“for during the latter part of December it was quite impossible 
to submit any new book to a bookseller. He simply wouldn’t let 
you into the shop, and your only chance of an order was to call at 
the back door when the front one had been shut.” That sounds 
rather an undignified way of circulating literature ; but then we 
don’t live in the fine old days when the world was leisurely and 
competition not excessive. What are the prospects for the spring 
season? Well, there are to be lots of books; another great 
multitude. What they are to be we shall only know when the 
publishers begin to make announcements, which is not just yet. 


Some significant and rather serious questions are raised by the 
book sales of the year just closed, so far as one can gather details. 
As a general rule, it is said that a short book—no matter how 
artistic—has little chance nowadays of even moderate popularity. 
The general reader hungers for quantity rather than quality. It 
also seems that a book of a gloomy or even pathetic character no 
longer finds wide favour. A spell of optimism has touched the 
British reading world, and we are assured that a novelist dealing 
with any phase of life may idealise beyond recognition. English 
writing, in fiction or poetry, any more than in the drama, does not 
seem to get close to actuality ; and for those who look to see in 
England a growing body of readers alert to the highest interests 
of literature, the situation is not absolutely reassuring. A fact like 
this is not flattering to the national spirit, and it might be interest- 
ing to learn the opinions of general or representative readers on the 
point. Of course, there are exceptions to every rule,and it is good 
to hear that some really artistic books have done well ; but, on the 
whole, the conscientious authors have not fared as one would 
wish. 
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which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 


PLEASE Note - THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 


Agassiz, Writish Columbia, Dec. 7, 1898. 


CHRISTMAS time or New Year’s Day is the same all the world 
over, a sort of landmark in one’s history ; but when it comes after 
a year of experiences in a new country, it is well to note those 
experiences for the guidance of those who turn their gaze to this 
land where 


“ New hopes, new dreams and visions rise.” 


Egotism is, perhaps, excusable when it is instructive, and as 
THE OUTLOOK prints my little efforts, and as I always sign my 
name, perhaps my personal experiences and descriptions have 
been useful. So I venture to jot down the doings of a settler in 
1898 as my new year’s article. 

Our little home is built at last. It was long about, for the 
carpenters and bricklayers were scarce. The terrible fire at New 
Westminster caused carpenters to flock to the rebuilding, 
and then it cannot be disputed that Vancouver is growing 
at a prodigious rate and has absorbed any number of artisans. 
So a farmer had but small chance to go very fast with his home. 
But now we are in possession of a home on our own farm, and 
I want to urge everyone who “has so many children that they 
don’t know what to do” to set out and build a house. 

We have had a year full of events. The spring was spent in 
Victoria, which is a charming place for anyone whose work is 
done and whose income is fixed ; but as I hope my work is not 
done and I hope my income is not fixed, I crossed to the mainland 
where the rain comes in the summer, where the white and red 
clover never cease to grow, and where the land is not all held by 
monopolists at prices that I should like to get for my choicest 
English farms. 

We have had a long summer and they tell me an unusually 
hot one, but all the flowers, the fruit, the grass, and the wonderful 
white and red clovers went on growing and blooming. The roses 
were superb, but they were not long enough in bloom to please 
me. The dear old china rose hasn’t found its way here—perhaps 
the sparrows and the china rose will come next year, though we 
shall shoot the first sparrow we see as a tramp and an idle fellow. 

There is so much to note here. I mean to get a note-book all 
dated and keep a diary like White of Selborne did. And then I 
will send it to THE OUTLOOK with such notes as— 

May 1.—Observed with deep regret a dandelion. 

June 10.—A patch of wild mustard caught my eye in neighbour 
B.’s field. I straightway pulled up all I could see. The seed has 
been imported from Ontario and originally from England. 

June 11.—Had orders from our Municipal Council to destroy a 
patch of Canadian thistle which has found its way into our eighteen- 
acre lot. I must cut those thistles down at once. The Scottish 
thistles do little harm. I will grow potatoes where the thistles 
are. 

Then we have a long new road which passes our house, and on 
and on by a lovely lakelike inlet of the Fraser with the hideous 
name of Maria Slough, and so on to farms which people go to see 
in the summer-time, and which by-and-bye will be sold for much 
more than I gave for my farm last year. This long road was a 
picture of beauty in the summer ; now it pulls my feet off to walk 
on it. It was made in waste and the traffic has increased so much 
that no time was allowed for it to dry and to be metalled. I will 
not forget to tell my grandchildren what the road was when we 
first came to the valley, and compare the difference as I see them 
on their auto-bicycles with acetylene lamps, chasing butterflies or 
catching chipmunks on electric aerial bikes. 

I can see and hear in fancy the rush and roar of London just 
now. I can see the bright side, the lights, the shops, the happy 
children with their toys. I long sometimes to be down in the 
vast East End where there is a Hall that never ceases to be a 
wonder to me with its assembly of 5,000 people, all with faces 
turned to the speaker, who may be talking of heavenly or of 
earthly things, always with good news. And I long once more to 
tell to this crowd, many of whom 


“ Learn but their dungeon’s narrow ways 
And never through its gratings gaze,” 
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of the certainties that await the earnest sober tiller of these valleys 
and prairies. 

But I must just send a greeting, and with it more light and 
more room—I never say more wages, because I see so many men 
who come to this country for more wages, and end by spending 
them all at the saloon, and never make a home for themselves or 
get much further than earning enough to carry them back to the 
place whence they came. 

I greet and invite the young man with a first-class education, 
and yet with a dislike to office-work, and all who love the country 
and the farm : come along, and for a year or two just put on rough, 
unbecoming clothes {I thought blue overalls suited me very well 
this year, though one lady mistook me for a very tall Chinaman), 
and work for a farmer for a year while you select your new farm, 
and don’t believe half you hear; but listen nevertheless, and look 
well, too, before you leap into what is called here a “ Hew,” which 
in English is a Heugh, of which Bunyan wrote in Bedford Gaol. 

Did you hear of the Russian emigrants that set out in the midst 
of winter to Canada? What a pity there is not some real hot 
persecution to drive out some of our own people to the prairies and 
other parts of Canada, where they could be useful ! 

Do you know you can write me a long letter for a penny now— 
and ask me a lot of questions? but don’t ask me questions about 
wages or prices. 

Do you know that I hear the news of London and India every 
day, perhaps before you read your paper? Would you believe it 
if I told you we have three places of worship, three shops where 
everything is sold, and two places of so-called “refreshment ” in 
our valley ; that I can show you some of the nicest apples and 
pigs and cows, and that you can buy a pony for three pounds, 
and can carry your gun round and shoot ducks and grouse and 
divers other wild birds, and you can go fishing ? 

So I tell you of a goodly land and fair. And once more I quote 
a German saw in English for your motto for 1899: If you wish 
what is right, you may have what you wish. 

ANDREW HAMILTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘*SHAKESPEAREAN SPECULATIONS” 
Zo the Editor of THE OvrLoox 


IN reviews of Mr. Lee’s recent work I find my name again and 
again appearing, as it appears in the review published in your 
last number. I may perhaps, therefore, be permitted to say a few 
words on the “fanciful theories” to which reference is made. 
Your reviewer says that Dr. Brandes was unwise enough to 
accept Mr. Tyler’s fanciful theories as to Pembroke and Mary 
Fitton (the supposed ‘ Dark Lady’), and to declare that these had 
been established “as clearly as anything of the kind can be 
established without the direct evidence of contemporaries.” Dr. 
Brandes is quite able to defend himself. But when your reviewer 
observes, in effect, that Pembroke and Mary Fitton cannot have 
been the hero and heroine of the Sonnets, since, “ if portraits are 
to be trusted,” Pembroke was dark and Mary Fitton was fair, 
some comment is necessary. The portraits at Wilton, which 
depict the Earl at the age of forty or more, are quite in harmony 
with the indications given in the Sonnets, and with his having 
possessed at eighteen or twenty a complexion of the lighter kind, 
and hair like “ buds of marjoram” (99). Mr. Lee was so “ unwise” 
as to say in the Fortnightly Review for February last that there is 
no contemporary evidence of Pembroke’s “loveliness.” In my 
reply (published a few months ago by Nutt), I was able to show 
that in 1602—a date entirely suitable—Francis Davison spoke of 
Pembroke’s “outward shape” as “most lovely.” Mr. Lee now 
tells us (p. 413) that Davison does make “a cautiously qualified 
reference to the attractiveness of his person.” 

With regard to Mary Fitton, as I have shown in the small 
pamphlet just alluded to, the only testimony whic’: we possess as 
to the colour of her hair and complexion is furnished by the un- 
doubtedly authentic monument at Gawsworth ; and the accordance 
of this monument with the Sonnet indications is sufficiently 
obvious. Mr. Lee, in his “thorough, conscientious and scholarly ” 
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work, passes by the Gawsworth monument without mention. The 
Arbury portraits are, as I have shown, supposititious, and never 
represented Mary Fitton. 

January 2, 1899. THOMAS TYLER. 


A QUESTION OF GOSPELS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In an article of mine last week you make me guilty of a ludi- 
crous misquotation of Mr. Kipling. 
Newfoundland might indeed say :— 


“ Daughter am I in my /a¢her’s house, 
Not mistress in mine own.” 


But she would certainly not do so “in the words of the Imperial 
poet.” 

1 apprehend your printer or proof-reader has unconsciously 
gone to another gospel—S. John, to wit—for the phrase “zz my 
Fathers house,’ rather than to S. Rudyard. 


Devonshire Club. BECKLES WILLSON. 


ROBIN AND BEN; OR, THE PIRATE 
AND THE APOTHECARY * 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


CoME lend me an attentive ear, 
A startling moral tale to hear, 
Of Pirate Rob and Chemist Ben, 
And different destinies of men. 


Deep in the greenest of the vales 

That nestle near the coast of Wales, 
The heaving main but just in view, ; 
Robin and Ben together grew, 
Together worked and played the fool, 
Together shunned the Sunday school, 
And pulled each other’s youthful noses, 
Around the cots, among the roses. 


Together but unlike they grew ; 

Robin was rough, and through and through, 
Bold, inconsiderate, and manly, 

Like some historic Bruce or Stanley. 

Ben had a mean and servile soul, 

He robbed not, though he often stole. 

He sang on Sunday in the choir, 

And tamely capped the passing Squire. 


At length, intolerant of trammels— 
Wild as the wild Bithynian camels, 
Wild as the wild sea-eagles—Bob 
His widowed dam contrives to rob, 
And thus with great originality 
Effectuates his personality. 
Thenceforth his terror-haunted flight 
He follows through the starry night ; 
And with the early morning breeze, 
Behold him on the azure seas. 

The master of a trading dandy 
Hires Robin for a go of brandy ; 
And all the happy hills of home 
Vanish beyond the fields of foam. 


Ben, meanwhile, like a tin reflector, 
Attended on the worthy rector ; 
Opened his eyes and held his breath, 
And flattered to the point of death ; 
And was, at last, by that good fairy 
Apprenticed to the Apothecary. 


So Ben, while Robin chose to roam, 
A rising chemist was at home, 


5 * Reproduced by kind permission from the “Bonus” volume of the Edinburgh 
tevenson, 
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Tended his shop with learnéd air, 
Watered his drugs and oiled his hair, 
And gave advice to the unwary, 

Like any sleek apothecary. 


Meanwhile, upon the deep afar, 
Robin the brave was waging war 
With other tarry desperadoes 

About the latitude of Barbadoes. 

He knew no touch of craven fear ; 
His voice was thunder in the cheer ; 
First, from the main-to’-gallan’ high, 
The skulking merchantman to spy, 
The first to bound upon the deck, 
The last to leave the sinking wreck 
His hand was steel, his word was law, 
His mates regarded him with awe. 
No pirate in the whole profession 
Held a more honourable position. 


At length, from years of anxious toil, 

Bold Robin seeks his native soil ; 

Wisely arranges his affairs, 

And to his native dale repairs. 

The Bristol Swad/ow sets him down 

Beside the well-remembered town. 

He sighs, he spits, he marks the scene, 
Proudly he treads the village green ; 

And free from pettiness and rancour, 

Takes lodgings at the “ Crown and Anchor.” 


Strange, when a man so great and good, 
Once more in his home-country stood, 
Strange that the sordid clowns should show 
A dull desire to have him go. 

His clinging breeks, his tarry hat, 

The way he swore, the way he spat, 

A certain quality of manner, 

Alarming like the pirate’s banner— 
Something that did not seem to suit all— 
Something, O call it bluff, not brutal— 
Something at least, howe’er it’s called, 
Made Robin generally blackballed. 


His soul was wounded ; proud and glum, 
Alone he sat and swigged his rum, 

And took a great distaste to men, 

Till he encountered Chemist Ben. 

Bright was the hour and bright the day 
That threw them in each other’s way ; 


Glad were their mutual salutations, 
Long their respective revelations, 
Before the inn in sultry weather 

They talked of this and that together ; 
Ben told the tale of his indentures, 
And Rob narrated his adventures. 
Last, as the point of greatest weight, 
The pair contrasted their estate, 

And Robin, like a boastful sailor, 
Despised the other for a tailor. 


“ See,” he remarked, “ with envy, see 

A man with such a fist as me! 

Bearded and ringed, and big, and brown, 
I sit and toss the stingo down. 

Hear'the gold jingle in my bag— 

All won beneath the Jolly Flag !” 


Ben moralised and shook his head : 
“You wanderers earn and eat your bread. 
The foe is found, beats or is beaten, 

And either how, the wage is eaten. 

And after all your pulley-hauly 

Your proceeds look uncommon small-ly. 














The 


You had done better here to tarry 
Apprentice to the Apothecary. 

The silent pirates of the shore 

Eat and sleep soft, and pocket more 
Than any red robustious ranger 

Who picks his farthings hot from danger. 
You clank your guineas on the board ; 
Mine are with several bankers stored. 
You reckon riches on your digits, 

You dash in chase of Sals and Bridgets, 
You drink and risk delirium-tremens, 
Your whole estate a common seaman’s ! 
Regard your friend and school companion, 
Soon to be wed to Miss Trevanion 
(Smooth, honourable, fat and flowery, 


With Heaven knows how much land in dowry). 


Look at me—am I in good case? 
Look at my hands, look at my face ; 
Look at the cloth of my apparel ; 
Try me and test me, lock and barrel ; 
And own, to give the devil his due, 
I have made more of life than you. 
Yet I nor sought nor risked a life ; 

I shudder at an open knife ; 

The perilous seas I still avoided 
And stuck to land whate’er betided. 
I had no gold, no marble quarry, 

I was a poor apothecary, 

Yet here I stand, at thirty-eight, 

A man of an assured estate !” 


“ Well,” answered Robin, “ well, and how?” 


The smiling chemist tapped his brow. 
“Rob,” he replied, “ this throbbing brain 
Still worked and hankered after gain. 
By day and night, to work my will, 

It pounded like a powder mill ; 

And marking how the world went round 
A theory of theft it found. 

Here is the key to right and wrong ; 
Steal little, but steal all day long ; 
And this invaluable plan 

Marks what is called the Honest Man. 
When first I served with Doctor Pill, 
My hand was ever in the till. 

Now that I am myself a Master 

My gains come softer still and faster. 
As thus : on Wednesday, a maid 
Came to me in the way of trade. 

Her mother, an old farmer's wife, 
Required a drug to save her life. 

‘ At once, my dear ; at once,’ I said, 
Patted the child upon the head, 

Bade her be still a loving daughter, 
And filled the bottle up with water.” 


“Well ; and the mother?” Robin cried. 
“O, she!” said Ben ; “I think she died.” 


“ Battle and blood, death and disease, 
Upon the tainted Tropic seas— 

The attendant sharks that chew the cud— 
The abhorred scuppers spouting blood— 
The untended dead, the Tropic sun— 

The thunder of the murderous gun— 

The cut-throat crew—the Captain’s curse— 
The tempest blustering worse and worse— 
These have I known, and these can stand, 
But you, I settle out of hand !” 


Out flashed the cutlass, down went Ben, 
Dead and rotten, there and then. 


Outlook 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel and History 


“Through New Guinea and the Cannibal Countries,” by H. 
Cayley-Webster, is a most interesting book of travel and adventure 
in New Guinea and the South Pacific Islands. The author is also 
a botanist and entomologist, and has obtained a great many 
species new to science. There are innumerable photographs, 
(Unwin. Pp. 387. 2I15.) 

“Travels and Politics in the Near East,” by William Miller. 
“ This book is the result of four visits to the Balkan Peninsula in 
the years 1894, 1896, 1897, and 1898, and of a long study of the 
Eastern Question. . .. I have in all cases relied upon my own 
personal observations and inquiries, conducted on the spot, for the 
statements made in the following pages.” The chapters on 
Greece during the war and on “ Crete under the Concert” should 
be interesting. There are numerous illustrations. (Unwin. Pp. 
Sis. 22.) 

“A Short History of Switzerland,” by Dr. Karl Déandliker, 
translated by Z. Sa/isbury, is a well-told and well-translated work 
by a noted Ziirich Professor. (Sonnenschein. Pp. 322. 75. 6d.) 

“Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China,” during the years 
1844-5-6 is an interesting reprint of 47. Hucs famous work, 
translated from the French by W. Hazlitt and illustrated with 
many wood-engravings. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company; London: Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Pp. 326 and 342.) 

“ History of the People of Israel,” from the earliest times to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, “ written for lay 
readers,” by Carl Heinrich Cornill, Ph.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Kénigsberg, and translated from the German 
by W. H. Carruth, of Kansas University, seems to be a con- 
scientious, though not very inspiring, piece of scholarship. 
(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company ; London: Kegan 
Paul. Pp. 301. 75. 6d.) 


Science and Philosophy 


“The Last Link : Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of 
Man,” by Eraust Haeckel, of Jena, with notes and biographical 
sketches by Hans Gadow, F.R.S., of Cambridge—an address 
delivered by the author at the Fourth International Congress of 
Zoology at Cambridge. (Black. Pp. 156. 25. 6d.) 

“Truth and Error ; or, The Science of Intellection,” by J. W. 
Powell, seems to be an important and original contribution to the 
science of psychology. “ Sensation,” “ Perception,” “ Fallacies of 
Apprehension,” “ Reflection,” “ Ideation,” &c., are some of the 
themes. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company; 
London: Kegan Paul. Pp. 428. 9s.) 

‘Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research” for 
December 1898. This number contains, z#/er alia, part of Sir 
Wm. Crookes’ Presidential Address to the British Association, a 
discussion of the Trance-Phenomena of Mrs. Piper by Frank 
Podmore, a note on “ Fisher’s Ghost” by H#. Arthur Smith, anda 
supplement devoted to “The British Medical Association and 
Hypnotism.” (Kegan Paul. Pp. 150. 3s.) 

“The Bridge of Light: a Message from the Unseen,” by 
Aster. “There are many who disbelieve in the possibility of 
direct—nay, any—communication with the dead, and for the 
hardened sceptic it may be as well that he lay aside unread that 
which would doubtless appear as grotesquely unreal.” (Gay & 
Bird. Pp. 151. 3s. 6d.) 


Folkiore 


“ West Irish Folk-tales and Romances,” a new volume of the 
“ Antiquarian Library,” are collected and translated by Willian 
Larminie, who also contributes an introduction. “Mr. Larminie 
has for many years been engaged in collecting folk-tales directly 
from the Gaelic-speaking inhabitants of the remotest districts on 
the Western coast of Ireland.” (Elliot Stock. Pp. 258. 35. 6d.) 
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Fiction 


“ The Maze of Life,” by George Newcomen, contains two stories, 
both of more than average excellence. “ When we reflect upon 
the great amount of real sin and sorrow which is in the world, it 
seems a pitiable thing that some persons should imagine that 
they have discovered sin where it does not exist at all.” (Bellairs. 
Pp. 286. 35. 6d.) 

“Little Miss Robinson Crusoe,” by Mrs. George Corbett, who 
brightly narrates the adventures of a girl De Rougemont. 
(Pearson. Pp. 269. 35. 6d.) 

“Dan Leno, Hys Booke,” by //imse/f. This illustrious 
author is even funnier in print than on the boards. ‘“ Hys Booke” 
provokes plenty of laughter if used in moderation. (Greening. 
Pp. 140. IS.) 


Reviews and Magazines Received 


Scribner’s Magazine (15s.), Blackwood’s Magazine (2s. 6d.), 
Contemporary Review (2s. 6d.), National Review (2s. 6d.), United 
Service Magazine (2s.), Pall Mall Magazine (15. 6d.), The Idler (62.), 
St. Nicholas (1s.), St. Peter’s Magazine (1s.), Canadian Magazine 
(1s. 4d.) Fortnightly Review (2s. 6d.), The Antiquary (6d.), The 
Genealogical Magazine (15s.), The Churchman (62). 


New Editions 


From Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton we have received copies of 
J. M. Barrie's “Auld Licht Idylls” and “ Window in Thrums,” 
with illustrations from the etchings of Wiliam Hole, R.S.A. 
Mr. Hole has done his work admirably. His pictures, mainly 
portraits, are vivid presentments of Mr. Barrie’s leading cha- 
racters. For Jan Maclaren's “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” he 
has rendered a similar service. Jr. A. S. Boyd furnishes pen-and- 
ink drawings for the latest edition of the same author’s “ The Days 
of Auld Lang Syne.” These are but creditable. 

“Bacon or Shakespeare?” a new edition of AZ/iss Afarriot's 
capable pamphlet, with an Appendix. (Stock. Pp. 48. 15.) 
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GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 
THE GREEN PASSION. 357222" *s Sony ee” 


“*The plot is well conceived and well carried out. Anthony Vert may be con- 
gratulated on having written a clever novel.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

7 HE HYPOCRIT A modern Realistic Novel of Oxford and London 
e Life. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 

‘*The story is thoroughly interesting. The wit and epigram of the writing are 
not to be denied. And altogether * The Hypocrite’ is so brilliant that it can only 
be fittingly compared with ‘ The Green Carnation’ or ‘ Lhe Babe, B.A.’ "—EZcho. 

Written by Himsetr. Illustrated. 
DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE. Crown 8vo. 1s. ; cloth edn., 1s. 6d. 

** Bombshells of fun.” —Scotsman. 

** One long laugh from start to finish.” — Z doyds. 

** Full of exuberant harmless fun.” —Gloée. 

MADONNA MIA, and other Stories. By CLemenT Scott. Crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ Full of living, henetiihen' human interest. Few writers possess the gift of bring- 
ing actual existence to their charatters as does Mr. Scott, and in the pages of his 
newest book you shall find tears and smiles, and all the emotions skilfully arranged 
and put in true literary fashion.” —Pedican., 

THE POTTLE PAPERS. A really funny book. By faut Smirr. 
Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. Second 

Edition now ready. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
ho says the sense of humour is dead "when we have ‘The Pottle Papers’? We 
can put the book down with the feeling that we have spent a very enjoyable hour 
and laughed immoderately. ‘The Pottle Papers’ will be in everybody's hands 

before long.”— Sz. ¥ames's Budget. 

A SOCIAL UPHEAVAL A Satirical and Unconventional Novel. By 
le Isipork G. Ascuer. Cr, 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 

“The plot is bold even to audacity; its development is always interesting, 
picturesque, and, towards the close, deeply pathetic ; and the purpose and method 
of the writer are ‘alike admirable.” —Scotsman. 


THE GATES OF TEMPTATION. $20 Ne. 2 
e Mrs. Abert S. BRab- 

sHaw, Author of ‘‘ Wife or Slave?” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 
“ Will enhance the author's reputation, and equaliy please new and old readers of 
her novels. The story told is one of deep interest. There is no veneer in its pre- 

sentation, no artificiality about it."—London Morning. 
DONA RUFINA. A Nineteenth-Century Romance. By HEBER 
Dantg_s. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“* The author has woven a clever story out of strange materials. The interest of 

the book only ceases when the end is reached.” —Z /oyds. 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN. 6b 220" Gentine es. 


“* The story told is a powerful one........ A tragic note pervades it, but still there 
is a lightness and wit in its matter which makes the book a very fascinating as 
well as eventful volume.” —London Morning. 


LORD JIMMY. A Story of _s aeth oe Martin. 


** The book is both humorous and dramatic.” —Otlook. 


THE LADY OF CRISWOLD. * Komi d's... 
° LEONARD Pe TRAM, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
“* The story is cleverly constructed, is full of incident with more than a dash of 
tragedy, and holds the attention of the reader to the close.”"—London Morning. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 











Now ready, price 6s. 


“UM BANDINE,” 


A ROMANCE OF SWAZILAND. 
By A. DAVIS. 


‘Mr. Davis is right in saying in the preface to ‘ Umbandine’ that his story wil? 
throw considerable light on the histories of recent Kaffir wars. His descriptions of 
scenery are excellent—notably of a tract of malarious marshland with its ferocious and 
repulsive tenants, where a great royal hunt came off...... Great as he was, Umbandine’s 
lot strikes us as little enviable as that of his peers and commons, who might be ‘ smelt 
out’ any day by witch doctors and butchered by summary sentence.”—7he Times. 


‘* A very pleasantly-written and pathetic romance of Kaffir life. Umbandine was 
the last of the independent monarchs of Swaziland, and the account of his life, his wives, 
his beneficent and wise rule, and his sad death makes a most interesting tale which is 
certain of appreciation.”—Vanity Fair. 


“ The book is not only a readable South African romance, but it is a valuable record 
of Swazi history.”—Soxuth Africa. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 2s. 


IN REBEL MOODS 


POEMS. 
By GEORGE STEWART HITCHCOCK, 


Author of ‘ The King of the Jews.” 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Lr. 
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THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Producers and Publishers of Permanent Photographic 
Reproductions of Famous Works of Art. 


The COMPANY have now on VIEW at their FINE ART GALLERY, 74 New 
Oxford Street, W.C., a very comprehensive COLLECTION of AUTOTYPE COPIES 
of PICTURES of all SCHOOLS, framed in specially designed mouldings of the best 
quality and workmanship. 

A Visit of Inspection is invited. 

Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being eminently suit- 
able for the Adornment of the Home, prove acceptable presents. 


FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS. 


THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE | THE GLEANERS (M1Lte7). 
(TURNER). ANGELS’ HEADS (Reyno ps). 
THE OLD GATE (Watxer). THE STEP (Perri). 
LA CRUCHE CASSEE (Grevze). | THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
BEATA BEATRIX (RossEtTT!). } (REYNOLDS). 
HOPE (Warts). THE CHILD WITH APPLE 
MADAME LERRUN AND HER | (GrevzE). 
DAUGHTER (Lesrvy). | THE CAST SHOE (Mason). 


The above Autotypes are issued of the uniform scale of about 18 inches longest line ; 
they are produced in rich Sepia Permanent Pigment, and framed in oak or walaut 
mouldings of special design. Prices from 27s. to 42s. each complete. 


THE AUTOTY®E FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now ready, New 
Edition of 160 pages and Appendix. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free, One 
Shilling. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


MUODIE’S LIBRARY 


For the CTRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum, | 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIFTY (for IB —Tw, . 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY EBOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. 





MUDI®’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of Directors has decided 
to issue immediately 625,000 new Shares, being one-half of the 
authorised Capital of the Company now unissued. In fulfilment of the 
pledge given at the last Annual General Meeting the whole of these new 
Shares will be offered to the Shareholders for subscription. 


The output of gold from Rhodesia for the month of November last, 
from four mines only, was 5,228 oz. There is every prospect that during 
the present year a number of other mines will reach the producing stage, 
and the Directors anticipate that within this period a considerably increased 
output will be witnessed. 


It was stated in the last Annual Report that the time had come for the 
Company to take 2 more active part in the development of the minerals in 
which it retains a joint interest with the holders of mining claims. In 
pursuance of this policy, the Board, upon the recommendation of Mr. 
John Hays Hammond, Chief Consulting Engineer to the Company, has 
appointed Mr. E. H. Garthwaite, an engineer of very high professional 
standing and qualifications, as Resident Mining Engineer in Rhodesia. 
Mr. Garthwaite has already arrived at Bulawayo. Ie will be assisted by 
a competent staff, and will inspect and report upon the various mining 
properties in regard to which expert information is from time to time 
required. 


The Board has lately received numerous requests from mining com- 
panies to co-operate with them in providing the substantial sums required 
for the proper development and efficient equipment of their mines, In 
certain cases advances have already been made with this object, and it is 
desirable that the Directors should be in a position to employ, on the 
recommendation of the Chief Consulting Engineer, a far larger working 
capital than is at present at their disposal. 


The issue will be made £70 raéa to the holdings of Shareholders at the 
rate of one new Share for every six old Shares held. Tlolders of less than 
six Shares will be entitled to subscribe for one new Share. 


The price at which the Shares will be issued will be £2 10s. per Share, 
payable in full on allotment. 


An Allotment Letter will be forwarded to every Shareholder as soon as 
possible, stating the full 70 vata number for which he is entitled to sub 
scribe, and the date on which payment is to be made. 


Shareholders may also apply for any number of Shares in excess of 
their vo vata proportions. Such applications are to be made upon the 
forms which will be forwarded for that purpose with the Allotment Letters, 
and will be considered as soon as the number of Shares, if any, not taken 
up under the fro vava allotment, can be ascertained. 


The Share Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from 5th 
January to 18th January, 1899, both dates inclusive, and the registration 
of transfers will be suspended during that period. 


Holders of the Company’s Share Warrants to Bearer who wish to 
receive allotments of their Avo vata proportions of the new Shares must 
deposit their Share Warrants with, or send them by registered fost to, 
the Share Office of the Company, 13 George Street, Mansion House, 
London, E.C., on or before the 11th inst., for the purpose of identifica- 
tion. The Share Warrants must be accompanied by a letter giving the 
number of each Share Warrant, and the full name and address of the 
holder. 

By order, 
J. F. JONES, Secretary, 
15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 
2nd January, 1899. 
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The LIST will be CLOSED at Noon on MONDAY, January 9, 
1899, or earlier. 





THE MOUNT LYELL COMSTOCK 
COPPER CO., Limited, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1262 to 1890. Capital £500,000, 
divided into 500,000 shares of £1 each, Of these 400,009 Shares will be taken 
by the Vendors in full payment of the purchase-money, leaving 100,000 Shares 
available for the Working Capital of the Company. Of these 30,000 Shares 
have been applied for by the Directors and their friends, and will be allotted in 
full. 50,000 Shares are reserved for future issue, if necessary, and the re- 
maining 20,000 Shares are available for Allotment to the Public, payable—ss. 
on Application ; 5s. on Allotment ; 5s. ‘Two Months after Allotment ; and 5s. 
Four Months after Allotment. 

Directors. 
WILLIAM JACKS, ) 
JOHN S. MACARTHUR, | Directors of the North Mount Lyell Copper Company, 
HECTOR MACDONALD, | imited. 
D. J. MACKAY, ) 
DAVID TWEEDIE, Adelaide, S.A., and Great Amwell House, Amwell, Hertford- 
shire. 
’ MELBouRNE Boarp. 
JAMES P. LONERGAN, Chairman. 
ALFRED CLAYTON, C.E.; GEORGE MOORE, M.D.; C. E. PACKER. 
The BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK, 41 Lombard Street, E.C. ; 
Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland. 

Soricirors—Messrs. RENSHAW, KEKEWICH & SMITH, 2 Suffolk Lane, E.C. 
Avupirors—Messrs. SINGLETON, FABIAN & CO., 34 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND Orrices—THOMAS URQUHART, 153-5 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 


BANKERS 


The Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring and working on an extended 
scale the valuable Copper Mine, owned partly by the Mount Lyell Comstock Company 
(No Liability), and partly by the Tasman Lyell Prospecting Association (No Liability), 
in the Colony of Tasmania, and for the construction of the necessary connecting line to 
enable its ore to be carried by the North Mount Lye!l and Macquarie Harbour Railway, 
now in course of construction, in virtue of an Act of the T'asmanian Parliament. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, and 
at the Offices of the Company, 


London, January 2, 1899. 


ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 


ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 


Address 





week, until countermanded. 


Your name 


Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 
IF ordering THz OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OvTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for _ 


Name. 


_months, 


is enclosed, 





Address 


Terms, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 
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Belgium. 
BRUSSELS .....se00 





AIX-LES-BAINS... 


BIARRITZ sccscsce i 
‘i aiataiosas 
CRAIG sicsinsesss " 
- eidetantaes . 
HAVRE ..... aiantans 
MARSEILLES...... 
a aon 
MENTON  ecescere ‘i 
MONTE CARLO... 


NICH cconceseses oe 





Stations :— 
Ls Fstace Gesccen nae e 
Pr: FESAS csccixkinctadeies ” 
TP TIRE i ccncenecsease i 
G. G. Zacheria....... as 


V. Benquet cccorecccce . 
Lg JOGA iecesscccsscee ° 
C. B, Faist 


VV, PORIGE evnccncccicoes 
F, Robaudy 
Bourdignon 
H. Blancard i 
Mme. Dumont........ . 
Vve. C. Mathieu ..... ‘ 
Mme. H. Sinet........ ‘ 
P, Berthelot .cccs<ccccce 
Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano ...ccccccseee ne 
Byron Library ........ : 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ........ ° 
Mme. Vve. Timotie... 





And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


‘“*THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerie du Roi. 
97 rue Neuve. 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International, 


Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie. 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue 4’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Ncailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux. 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli. 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


ipal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 


Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 


Germany. 
RRL TIE sviscicsecce 
FRANKFORT ....06 
HAMBURG ....0000 ° 
WIESBADEN ....06 
italy. 
FLORENCE....... i 


” eeeeeeree 


” eeereeeee 





NAPLES.... 





ROME..... 





” 
FONE sitasuie 






PRIOR cccuscases oe 
Switzerland. 
PRR cccovssceens 
BERNE .... - 
GENEVA.....00000 





LAUSANNE 


LU CERisccnssccccs 
MONTREUX ....00 
"TERRBITE siccecese 
WEE scaaaisenscas 
VEVEE  ccccccsccses 








Bee SND sascavsdateencnns ° 
J. Vaternahm ........ . 
J. W. Basedow......s0« 
RAMON secede cecrecscsccncse 
Bocca Fratelli ......+ «e 
Carlo Pratesi.......+«« ee 


B, Seeder cccccccccccccce 
G. P. Vieusseux «-.0. 
Luigi Corsanego ...... 





O. Bertussi ..... er 
Bocca Fratelli ....... a6 
Cesare Casiroli..... aete 
Py MERMOO: ccaxeissicces “0 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
Te, WUE fa caccscensasie 
Bocca Fratelli ....... aa 
Loescher & Co. ..... . 
Luigi ROSSI ccccsccesee " 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G, Gandolfo .........+ ° 
a = 






Carlo Clausen ....... 
Ponse POt, ’ cecccesedese 
WOME ECO. cccceciens <e 
Sebastiano Zanco.....6. 


Festersen & Cie ....00 
Schmid & Francke ... 


C. E. Alioth ....cccccc00 
George & Co. scc.cscce 
E. Frey cccccercccsoccce ” 
Roussy & Co, «..seeeee 
Doleschal ......++.. eee 
A. Gebhardt ..cccccccee 
Cy B. Faist .cccccccece ° 
E. Schlesinger ........ 
E. Schlesinger ........ ° 
E. Staempfli ........0000 
E. Schlesinger ........ . 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen. 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 

15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele. 

2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Piazza del Plebiscitio. 

Station Bookstall. 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna. 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele. 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

to Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 


Library. 


NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 


F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 


| 6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 185, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OF FICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Tanada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


‘Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OFFICE: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp oF DirecTrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co's Branch). 


BRANCHES In SouTH AFrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grabamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg 


AGENcY IN America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 








THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. ' 


Established 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companics Acts, 1862 to 1899, 
Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of 18 
15s. each. —- £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000, 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape T, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber ey, Ki 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Eliza) 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar! y 
ane, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East : 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq,, 
Chairman; A. Barsdort, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq,, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq,; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; eho Wenn , Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Thee Yount, James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 








Subscribed Capital ...... seseveeececees $1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......++++ de vccceee eee 539,937 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors......+. 1437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer, 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Colleetion. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 





FARES TO UMTALI-— 


EUROPEANS 


- £6 


NATIVES 





- 30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHOVPESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO ... ... 
AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3 DAYS 


end Class 
£12 5 ll 


rst Class 


£18 8 ll 


3rd Class 
£5 13 5 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extende ano improved betar-en stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 


towns and districts in Bechuanalard, Matabele‘and, and Mashonaland, 





15 ST. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE. COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
SWITHIN’S LANE, 


LONDON, 


E.C. 
___ de FF. JONES, Secretary. _ 





Printed for THz OvrLoox PustisuinG Co., Limited, by SporriswoopE & Co., New-street Square; and Published at 10g Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gorcn, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A ), and Cape Town, 
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